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SCENES AT THE CAMP. 


‘Firrce are Albania’s children; yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature ; 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
W ho can so well the toil of war endure?’ Cu:tpe Harotp. 


Reynat heard guns fired one day, at the distance of a mile or two 
from the camp. He grew nervous instantly. Visions of Crow war- 
parties began to haunt his imagination ; and when we returned, 
(for we were all absent,) he renewed his complaints about being 
left alone with the Canadians and the squaw. The day after, the 
cause of the alarm appeared. Four trappers, one called Moran, 
another Saraphin, and the others nick-named ‘ Rouleau’ and ‘ Jean 
Gras,’ came to our camp and joined us. They it was who fired the 
guns and disturbed the dreams of our confederate Reynal. They 
soon encamped by our side. Their rifles, dingy and battered with 
hard service, rested with ours against the old tree; their strong 
rude saddles, their buffalo-robes, their traps, and the few rough and 
simple articles of their travelling equipment, were piled near our 
tent. Their mountain-horses were turned to graze in the meadow 
among our own; and the men themselves, no less rough and hardy, 
used to lie half the day in the shade of our tree, lolling on the 
grass, lazily smoking, and telling stories of their adventures ; and 
I defy the annals of chivalry to furnish the record of a life more 
wild and perilous than that of a Rocky Mountain trapper. 

With this efficient reinforcement the agitation of Reynal’s nerves 
subsided. He began to conceive a sort of attachment to our old 
camping-ground; yet it was time to change our quarters, since re- 
maining too long on one spot must lead to certain unpleasant re- 
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sults, not to be borne with unless in case of dire necessity. The 
grass no longer presented a smooth surface of turf; it was tram- 
pled into mud and clay; and this was not the worst evil we expe- 
rienced. So we removed to another old tree, larger yet, that grew 
by the river side at a furlong’s distance. Its trunk was full six feet 
in diameter; on one side it was marked by a party of Indians with 
various inexplicable hieroglyphics, commemorating some warlike 
enterprise, and aloft among the branches were the remains of a 
scaffolding, where dead bodies had once been deposited, after the 
Indian manner. 

‘There comes Bull-Bear,’ said Henry Chatillon, as we sat on the 
grass at dinner. Looking up, we saw several horsemen coming 
over the neighboring hill, and in a moment four stately young men 
rode up and dismounted. One of them was Bull-Bear, or Mahto- 
Tatouka, a compound name which he inherited from his father, the 
most powerful chief in the Ogillallah band. One of his brothers 
and two other young men accompanied him. We shook hands 
with the visiters, and when we had finished our meal—for this is 
the orthodox manner of entertaining Indians, even the best of 
them—we handed to each a tin cup of coffee and a biscuit, at 
which they ejaculated from the bottom of their throats, ‘ How! 
how!’ a monosyllable by which an Indian contrives to express 
half the emotions that he is susceptible of. Then we lighted the 
pipe and passed it tothem as they squatted on the ground. 

‘Where is the village ?” ‘ 

‘There,’ said Mahto-Tatouka, pointing southward ; ‘it will come 
in two days.’ 


‘ Will they go to the war ? 
‘ Yes.’ 


No man is a philanthropist on the prairie. We welcomed this 
news most cordially, and congratulated ourselves that Bordeaux’s 
interested efforts to divert the whirlwind from his congenial voca- 
tion of bloodshed had failed of success, and that no additional ob- 
stacles would interpose between us, and our plan of repairing to the 
rendezvous at La Boute’s camp. 

For that and several succeeding days, Mahto-Tatouka and his 
friends remained our guests. They devoured the relics of our 
meals ; they filled the pipe for us, and also helped us to smoke it. 
Sometimes they lay basking in the hot sun. Sometimes they 
stretched themselves side by side in the shade, indulging in raillery 
and practical jokes, ill becoming the dignity of brave and aspiring 
warriors, such as two of them in reality were. 

Two days dragged away, and on the morning of the third we 
hoped confidently to see the Indian village. It did not come; so 
we rode out to look for it. In place of the eight hundred Indians 
we expected, we met one solitary savage riding toward us over the 
prairie, who told us that the Indians had changed their plan, and 
would not come within three days; still he persisted that they were 
going to the war. Taking along with us this messenger of evil 
tidings, we retraced our footsteps to the camp, amusing ourselves 
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by the way with execrating Indian inconstancy. When we came 
in sight of our little white tent under the big tree, we saw that it no 
longer stood alone. A huge old lodge was erected close by its side, 
discolored by rain and storms, rotten with age, with the uncouth 
figures of horses and men and outstretched hands that were painted 
upon it well nigh obliterated. The long poles which supported this 
squalid habitation thrust themselves rakishly out from its pointed 
top, and over its entrance were suspended a ‘ medicine-pipe’ and 
various other implements of the magic art. While we were yet at 
a distance, we observed a greatly increased population of various 
colors and dimensions, swarming around our quiet encampment. 
Moran the trapper having been absent for a day or two, had re- 
turned, it seemed, bringing all his family with him. He had taken 
to himself a wife, for whom he had paid the established price of one 
horse. This, reader, looks cheap at first sight, but in truth the pur- 
chase of a squaw is a transaction which no man should enter into 
without mature deliberation, since it involves not only the payment 
of the first price, but the formidable burden of feeding and sup- 
porting a rapacious horde of the bride’s relatives, who hold them- 
selves entitled to feed upon the indiscreet white man. They gather 
round like leeches, and drain him of all he has. 

Moran, like Reynal, had not allied himself to an aristocratic cir- 
cle. His relatives occupied but a contemptible position in Ogillal- 
lah society; for among these wild democrats of the prairie, as 
among us, there are virtual distinctions of rank and place; though 
this great advantage they have over us, that wealth has no part in 
determining such distinctions. Moran’s partner was not the most 
beautiful of her sex, and he had the exceedingly bad taste to array 
her in an old calico gown, bought from an emigrant woman, in- 
stead of the ueat and graceful tunic of whitened deer-skin worn 
ordinarily by the squaws. The moving spirit of the establishment, 
in more senses than one, was a hideous old hag of eighty. Human 
imagination never conceived hobgoblin or witch more ugly than 
she. You could count all her ribs through the wrinkles of the 
leathery skin that covered them. Her withered face more resem- 
bled an old skull than the countenance of a living being, even to 
the hollow, darkened sockets, at the bottom of which glittered her 
little black eyes. Her arms had dwindled away into nothing but 
whip-cord and wire. Her hair, half black, half gray, hung in total 
neglect nearly to the ground, and her sole garment consisted of the 
remnant of a discarded buffalo-robe, tied round her waist with a 
string of hide. Yet the old squaw’s meagre anatomy was wonder- 
fully strong. She pitched the lodge, packed the horses, and did 
the hardest labor of the camp. From morning till night she bustled 
about the lodge, screaming like a screech-ow! when any thing dis- 
pleased her. Then there was her brother, a ‘medicine-man,’ or 
magician, equally gaunt and sinewy with herself. His mouth 


. spread from ear to ear, and his appetite, as we had full occasion to 


learn, was ravenous in proportion. The other inmates of the lodge 


were a young bride and bridegroom; the latter one of those idle, 
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ond -for-nothing fellows who infest an Indian village as well as 
more civilized communities. He was fit neither for hunting nor for 
war; and one might infer as much from the stolid unmeaning ex- 
pression of his face. The happy pair had just entered upon the 
honey-moon. They would stretch a buffalo-robe upon poles, so as 
to protect them from the fierce rays of the sun, and spreading be- 
neath this rough canopy a luxuriant couch of furs, would sit affec- 
tionately side by side for half the day, though I could not discover 
that much conversation passed between them. Probably they had 
nothing to say; for an Indian’s supply of topics for conversation is 
far from being copious. There were half a dozen children, too, 
playing and whooping about the camp, shooting birds with little 
bows and arrows, or making miniature lodges of sticks, as children 
of a different complexion build houses of blocks. 

A day passed, and Indians began rapidly to come in. Parties of 
two or three or half a dozen would ride up and silently seat them- 
selves on the grass. The fourth day came at last, when about noon 
horsemen suddenly came into view on the summit of the neighbor- 
ing ridge. They descended, and behind them appeared a wild pro- 
cession, hurrying in haste and disorder down the hill and over the 
plain below; horses, mules and dogs, heavily-burdened ¢ravaua, 
mounted warriors, squaws walking amid the throng, and a host of 
children, swarming over the hill-side. For a full half-hour the 
continued to pour down; and keeping directly to the bend of the 
stream, within a furlong of us, they soon assembled there, a dark 
and confused throng, until, as if by magic, a hundred and fifty tall 
lodges sprung up. On a sudden the lonely plain was transformed 
into the site of a miniature city. Countless horses were soon gra- 
zing over the meadows around us, and the whole prairie was ani- 
mated by restless figures careering on horse-back, or sedately stalk- 
ing in their long white robes. The Whirlwind was come at last! 
One question yet remained to be answered: ‘ Will he go tothe war, 
in order that we, with so respectable an escort, may pass over to 
the somewhat perilous rendezvous at La Boute’s camp ? 

Still this remained in doubt. Characteristic indecision perplexed 
their councils. Indians cannot act in large bodies. Though their 
object be of the highest importance, they cannot combine to attain 
it by a series of connected efforts. King Philip, Pontiac and Te- 
cumseh all felt this to their cost. The Ogillallah once had a war- 
chief who could control them; but be was dead, and now they were 
left to the sway of their own unsteady impulses. 

This Indian village and its inhabitants will hold a prominent 
place in the rest of this narrative, and perhaps it may not be amiss 
to glance for an instant at the savage people of which they form a 
part. The Dahcotah (I prefer this national designation to the un- 
meaning French name, Sioux,) range over a vast territory, from the 
river St. Peter’s to the Rocky Mountains themselves. They are 
divided intu several independent bands, united under no central | 
government, and acknowledging no common head. The same lan- 
guage, usages and superstitions form the sole bond between them. 
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They do not unite even in their wars. ‘T hee bands of the east fight 
the Ojibwas ou the Upper Lakes; those of the west make incessant 
war upon the Snake Indians in the Rocky Mountains. As the 
whole people is divided into bands, so each band is divided into vil- 
lages. Each village has a chief, who is honored and obeyed only 
so far as his personal] qualities may command respect and fear. 
Sometimes he is a mere nominal chief; sometimes his authority is 
little short of absolute, and his fame and influence reach even be- 
youd his own village ; so that the whole band to which he belongs 
is ready to acknowledge bim as their head. This was, a few years 
since, the case with the Ogillallah. Courage, address and enterprise 
may raise any warrior to the highest honor, especially if he be the 
son of a former chief, or a member of a numerous family, to sup- 
port him and avenge his quarrels; but when he has reached the 
dignity of chief, and the old men and warriors, by a peculiar cere- 
mony, have formally installed him, let it not be imagined that he 
assumes any of the outward semblances of rank and honor. He 
knows too well on how frail a tenure be holds his station. He must 
conciliate his uncertain subjects. Many a man in the village lives 
better, owns more squaws and more horses, and goes better clad 
than he. Like the Teutonic chiefs of old, he ingratiates himself 
with bis young men by making them presents, thereby often impo- 
verishing himself. Does he fail in gaining their favor, they will set 
his authority at naught, and may desert him at any moment; for 
the wild usages of his people have provided no sanctions by which 
he may enforce his authority. Very seldom does it bappen, at least 
among these western bands, that a chief attains to much power, un- 
less he is the head of a numerous family. Frequently the village 
is principally made up of his relatives and descendants, and the 
wandering community assumes much of the patriarchal character. 
A people so loosely united, torn too with rankling feuds and jea- 
lousies, can have little power or efficiency. 

The western Dahcotah have no fixed habitations. Hunting and 
fighting, they wander incessantly, through summer and winter. 
Some are following the herds of buffalo over the waste of prairie ; 
others are traversing the Black Hills, thronging, on horse-back and 
on foot, through the dark gulfs and sombre gorges, beneath the vast 
splintering precipices, and emerging at last upon the ‘ Parks,’ those 
beautiful but most perilous hunting-grounds. The buffalo supplies 
them with almost all the necessaries of life; with habitations, food, 
clothing and fuel; with strings for their bows, with thread, cordage 
and trail-ropes for their horses, with coverings for their saddles, 
with vessels to hold water, with boats to cross streams, with glue, 
and with the means of purchasing all that they desire from the 
traders.. When the buffalo are extinct, they too must dwindle 
away. 

War is the breath of their nostrils. Against most of the neigh- 
boring tribes they cherish a deadly, rancorous hatred, transmitted 
from father to son, and inflamed by constant aggression and retalia- 
tion. Many times a year, in every village, the Great Spirit is called 
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upon, fasts are made, the war-parade is celebrated, and the warriors 
go out by handfuls at a time against the enemy. This fierce and 
evil spirit awakens their most eager aspirations, and calls forth their 
greatest energies. It is chiefly this that saves them from lethargy 
and utter abasement. Without its powerful stimulus they would be 
like the unwarlike tribes beyond the mountains, who are scattered 
among the caves and rocks like beasts, living on roots and reptiles. 
These latter have little of humanity except the form ; but the proud 
and ambitious Dahcotah warriot can sometimes boast of hervic 
virtues. It is very seldom that distinction and influence are attained 
among them by any other course than that of arms. Their super- 
stition, however, sometimes gives great power to those among them 
who pretend to the character of magicians. Their wild hearts, too, 
can feel the power of oratory, and yield deference to the masters 
of it. 

But to return. Look into our tent, reader, or enter, if you can 
bear the stifling smoke and the close atmosphere. There, wedged 
close together, you will see a circle of stout warriors, passing the 
pipe arvund, joking, telling stories, and making themselves merry, 
after their fashion We were also infested by little copper-colored 
naked boys and snake-eyed girls. They would come up to us, mut- 
tering certain words, which being interpreted conveyed the concise 
invitation, ‘Come and eat.’ Then we would rise, cursing the per- 
tinacity of Dahcotah hospitality, which allowed scarcely an hour of 
rest between sun and sun, and to which we were bound to do honor, 
unless we would offend our entertainers. This necessity was par- 
ticularly burdensome to me, as I was scarcely able to walk, from 
the effects of illness, and was of course poorly qualified to dispose 
of twenty meals a day. Of these sumptuous banquets I gave a 
specimen in a former chapter, where the tragical fate of the little 
dog was chronicled; therefore no more of them, just at present. 
The recollection is quite sufficient, and I would fain be excused 
from the details. So bounteous an entertainment looks like an out- 
gushing of good-will; but doubtless one-half at least of our kind 
hosts, had they met us alone and unarmed on the prairie, would 
have robbed us of our horses, and perchance have bestowed an 
arrow upon us beside. Trust not an Indian. Let your- rifle be 
ever in your hand. Wear next your heart the old chivalric motto, 
‘Semper Paratus.’ 

One morning we were summoned to the lodge of an old man, in 
good truth the Nestor of bis tribe. We found him half sitting, half 
reclining on a pile of buffalo-robes; his long hair, jet-black even 
now, though he bad seen some eighty winters, hung on either side 
of his thin feature’. Those most conversant with Indians in their 
homes will scarcely believe me when I affirm that there was true 
dignity in his countenance and mien. His gaunt but symmetrical 
frame did not more clearly exhibit the wreck of by-gone strength 
than did his dark wasted features, still prominent and commanding, 
bear the stamp of mental energies. I recalled, as 1 saw him, the 
eloquent metaphor of the Iroquois sachem: ‘I am an aged hem- 
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lock; the winds of an bendined’ winters have whistled Puinaie my 
branches, and [ am dead at the top!’ Opposite the patriarch was 

the life-figure of his nephew, the young aspirant Mahto-Tatouka ; 

and beside these, there were one or two women in the lodge. 

The old man’s story is peculiar, and singularly iecasiien of a 
superstitious custom that prevails in full force among many of the 
Indian tribes. He was one of a powerful family, renowned for 
their warlike exploits. When a very young man, he submitted to 
the singular rite to which most of the tribe subject themselves be- 
fore entering upon life. He painted his face black; then seeking 
out a cavern in a sequestered part of the Black Hills, he lay for 
seven days, fasting and praying to the Great Spirit. In the dreams 
and visions produced by his weakened and excited state, he fancied, 
like all Indians, that he saw supernatural revelations. Again and 
again the form of an antelope appeared befure him. The: antelope 
is the graceful peace-spirit of the Ogillallah; but seldom is it that 
such a gentle visitor presents itself during the initiatory fasts of their 
young men. The terrible grizzly bear, the divinity of war, usually 
appears to fire them with martial ardor and thirst for renown. At 
length the antelope spoke. He told the young dreamer that he was 
not to follow the path of war; that a life of peace and tranquillity 
was marked out for him; that thenceforward he was to guide the 
people by his counsels, and protect them from the evils of their own 
feuds and dissensions. Others were to gain renown by fighting the 
enemy; but greatness of a different kind was in store for him. 

The visions beheld during the period of this fast usually deter- 
mine the whole course of the dreamer’s life, for an Indian is fast 
bound by his iron superstitions. From that time Le Borgore, which 
was the only name by which we knew him, abandoned all thoughts 
of war, and devoted himself to the labors of peace. He told his 
vision to the people. They honored his commission and nonpates 
him in his novel capacity. 

A far different man was his brother Mahto-Tatouka, who had 
transmitted his names, his features, and many of bis characteristic 
qualities to his son. He was the father of Henry Chatillon’s squaw, 
a circumstance which proved of some advantage to us as securing 
for us the friendship of a family perhaps the most distinguished and 
powerful in the whole Oyillallah band. Mahto-Tatouka, in his 
savage way, was a hero. No chief could vie with him in warlike 
renown. or in power over his people. He had a fearless spirit, and 
a most impetuous and inflexible resolution. His will was law. He 
was politic and sagacious, and with true Indian craft he always be- 
friended the whites, well knowing that he might thus reap great 
advantages for himself and his adherents. When he had resolved 
on any course of conduct, he would pay to the warriors the empty 
compliment of calling them together to deliberate upon it, and when 
their debates were over he would quietly state his own opinion, 
which no one ever disputed. The consequences of thwarting his 
imperious will were too formidable to be encountered. Wo to those 
who incurred his displeasure! He would strike them or stab them 
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on the spot ; wi this act, s ewhich if attempted be any other chief would 
instantly have cost him his life, the awe inspired by his name ena- 
bled him to repeat again and again with impunity. In a commu- 
nity where, from immemorial time, no man has acknowledged any 
law but his own will, Mahto-Tatouka, by the force of his dauntless 
resolution, raised himself to power little short of despotic. His 
haughty career came at last to an end. He had a host of enemies 
only waiting for their opportunity of revenge, and our old friend 
Smoke, in particular, together with all his kinsman, hated him most 
cordially. Smoke sat one day in his lodge, in the midst of his own 
village, when Mahto-Tatouka entered it alone, and approaching the 
dwelling of his enemy, called on him in a loud voice to come out, if 
he were a man, and fight. Smoke would not move. At this Mahto- 
Tatouka proclaimed him a coward and an old woman, and striding 
close to the entrance of the lodge, stabbed the chief’s best horse, 
which was picketed there. Smoke was daunted, and even this in- 
sult failed to call him forth. Mahto-Tatouka moved haughtily away ; 
all made way for him, but his hour of reckoning was near. 

One hot day, five or six years ago, a dozen lodges of Smoke’s kins- 
men were gathered around some of the Fur Company’s men, who 
were trading in various articles with them, and whiskey among the 
rest. Mahto-Tatouka was also there with a few of his people. As 
he layin his own lodge, a fray arose between his adherents and the 
kinsman of his enemy. The war-whoop was raised, bullets and 
arrows began to fly, and the camp was in confusion. The chief 
sprang up, and rushing in a fury from the lodge, shouted to the com- 
batants on both sides to cease. Instantly — for the attack was pre- 
concerted — came the reports of two or three guns, and the twang- 
ing of a dozen bows, and the savage hero, mortally wounded, pitched 
forward headlong to the ground. Rouleau was present, and told me 
the particulars. The tumult became general, and was not quelled 
until several had fallen on both sides. When we were in the coun- 
try, the feud between the two families was still rankling, and not 
likely soon to cease. 

Thus died Mahto-Tatouka, but he left behind him a goodly army 
of descendants, to perpetuate his renown and avenge his fate. Be- 
side daughters, he had thirty sons, a number which need not stagger 
the credulity of those who are best acquainted with the Indian usages 
and practices. We saw a dozen or more of them, all marked by 
the same dark complexion, and the same peculiar cast of features. 
Of these, our visitor, young Mahto-Tatouka, was the eldest, and some 
reported him as likely to succeed to his fathers’ honors. Though I 
should think him not more than twenty-one years old, he had oftener 
struck the enemy, and stolen more horses and more squaws than 
any young man in the village. We of the civilized world are not 
apt to attach much credit to the latter species of exploits; but horse- 
stealing is well known as an avenue to distinction on the prairies, 
and the other kind of depredation is esteemed equally meritorious. 
Not that the act can confer fame from its own intrinsic merits. Any 
one can steal a squaw, and if he chooses afterward to make an ade- 
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quate present 1 to hee righefal proprietor, the easy husband for the 
most part rests content, ‘his vengeance falls asleep, and all danger 
from that quarter is averted. Yet this is esteemed but a pitiful and 
mean-spirited transaction. The danger is averted, but the glory of 
the achievement also is lost. Mahto-Tatouka proceeded after a 
more gallant and dashing fashion. Out of several dozen squaws 
whom he had stolen, he could boast that he had never paid for one, 
but snapping his fingers in the face of the injured husband, had de- 
fied the extremity of his indignation, and no one yet had dared to 
lay the finger of violence upon him. He was following close in the 
footsteps of his father. The young men and the young squaws, each 
in their way, admired him. The one would always follow him to 
war, and he was esteemed to have an unrivalled charm in the eyes of 
the other. Perhaps his impunity may excite some wonder. An 
arrow shot from a ravine, a stab given in the dark, require no great 
valor, and are especially suited to the Indian genius; but Mahto- 
Tatouka had a strong protection. It was not alone his courage and 
audacious will that enabled him to career so dashingly among his 
compeers. His enemies did not forget that he was one of thirty 
warlike brethren, all growing up to manhood. Should they wreak 
their anger upon him, twenty-nine keen eyes would be ever upon 
them, twenty-nine fierce hearts would thirst for their blood. The 
avenger would dog their footsteps every where. To kill Mahto-Ta- 
touka would be no better than an act of suicide. 

Though he found such favor in the eyes of the fair, he was no 
dandy. As among us, those of highest worth and breeding are most 
simple in manner and attire, so our aspiring young friend was indif- 
ferent to the gaudy trappings and ornaments of his companions. 
He was content to rest his chances of success upon his own warlike 
merits. He never arrayed himself in gaudy blanket and glittering 
necklaces, but left his statue-like form limbed like an Apollo of 
bronze, to win its own way to favor. His voice was singularly deep 
and strong. It sounded from his chest like the deep notes of an 
organ. Yet after all,he was but anIndian. See him as he lies there 
in the sun before our tent, kicking his heels in the air and cracking 
jokes with his brother. Does he look like a hero? See him now 
in the hour of his glory, when at sunset the whole village empties 
itself to behold him, for to-morrow their favorite young partizan 
goes out againstthe enemy. His superb head-dress is adorned with 
a crest of “the war-eagles’ feathers, rising in a waving ridge above 
his brow, and sweeping far behind him. His round white shield 
hangs at his breast, with feathers radiating from the centre like a star. 
His quiver is at his back ; his tall lance in his hand, the iron point 
flashing against the declining sun, while the long scalp-locks of his 
enemies flutter from the shaft. Thus, gorgeous as a champion in 
his panoply, he rides round and round within the great circle of 
lodges, balancing with a graceful buoyancy to the free movements 
of his war-horse, while with a sedate brow he sings his song to the 
Great Spirit. Young rival warriors look askance at him; “vermil- 
Jion-cheeked girls gaze in admiration, boys whoop and scream in a 
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thrill of delight, and old women ae forth le name and proclaim 
his praises from lodge to lodge. 

Truly it is a poor thing, this life of an Indian. Few and mean 
are its pleasures. War without the inspiration of chivalry, gal- 
lantry with no sentiment to elevate it! Yet never have I seen in 
any Indian village on the remote prairies such abject depravity, 
such utter abasement and prostitution of every nobler part of hu- 
manity, as I have seen in great cities, the centres of the world’s wis- 
dom and refinement. The meanest savage in the Whirlwind’s cam 
would seem noble and dignified compared with some of the lost 
children of civilization. 

Mahto-Tatouka, to come back to him, was the best of all our In- 
dian friends. Hour after hour and day after day, when swarms of 
savages of every age, sex and degree, beset*our camp, he would lie 
in our tent, his lynx-eye ever open to guard our property from 
pillage. 

The Whirlwind invited us one day to his lodge. The feast was 
finished and the pipe began to circulate. It was a remarkably large 
and fine one, and I expressed my admiration of its form and dimen- 
sions. 


‘If the Meneaska likes the pipe,’ asked the Whirlwind, ‘ why 
does he not keep it? 

Such a pipe among the Ogillallah is valued at the price of a horse. 
A princely gift, thinks the reader, and worthy of a chieftain and a 
warrior. The Whirlwind’s generosity rose to no such pitch. He 
gave me the pipe confidently, expecting that I in return should make 
him a present of equal or superior value. This is the implied con- 
dition of every gift among the Indians as among the Orientals, and 
should it not be complied with, the present is usually reclaimed by 
the giver. Sol arranged upon a gaudy calico handkerchief an as- 
sortment of vermillion, tobacco, knives and gunpowder, and sum- 
moning the chief to camp, assured him of my friendship, and begged 
his acceptance of a slight token of it. Ejaculating how! how! he 
folded up the offerings and withdrew to his lodge. 

Several days passed, and we and the Indians remained encamped 
side by side. They could not decide whether or not to go to the 
war! ‘Toward evening, scores of them would surround our, tent, a 
wild and picturesque group. Late one afternoon, a dozen of them 
mounted on horseback came suddenly in sight from behind some 
clumps of bushes that lined the bank of the stream, leading with 
them a mule, on whose back was a wretched negro, only sustained 
in his seat by the high pommel and cantle of the Indian saddle. His 
cheeks were withered and shrunken in the hollow of his jaws; his 
eyes were unnaturally dilated, and his lips seemed shrivelled and 
drawn back from his teeth like those of acorpse. When they brought 
him up before our tent, and lifted him from the saddle, he could not 
walk or stand, but he crawled a short distance and with a look of 
u’ er misery sat down on the grass. All the children and women 
came pouring out of the lodges around us, and with screams and 
cries made a close circle around him, while he sat supporting him- 
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self with his fiends; and looking fois side to side with a vacant stare. 
The wretch was starving to death! For thirty-three days he had 
wandered alone on the prairie, without weapon of any kind; with- 
out shoes, moccasins, or any other clothing than an old jacket and 

antaloons; without intelligence and skill to guide his course, or 
any knowledge of the productions of the prairie. All this time he 
had subsisted on crickets and lizards, wild onions and three eggs 
which he found in the nest of a prairie dove. He had not seen a 
human being. Utterly bewildered in the boundless, hopeless desert 
that stretched around him, offering to his inexperienced eye no mark 
by which to direct his course, he had walked on in despair, till he 
could walk no longer, and then crawled on his knees, until the bone 
was laid bare. He chose the night for his travelling, lying down by 
day to sleep in the glaring sun, always dreaming, as he said, of the 
broth and corn-cake he used to eat under his old master’s shed in 
Missouri. Every man in the camp, both white and red, was aston- 
ished at his wonderful escape not only from starvation but from the 
grizzly bears, which abound in that neighborhood, and the wolves 
which howled around him every night. 

Reynal recognized him the moment the Indians brought him in. 
He had run away from his master about a year before and joined 
the party of Mr. Richard, who was then leaving the frontier for the 
mountains. He had lived with Richard ever since, until in the end 
of May he with Reynal and several other men went out in search 
of some stray horses, when Jack got separated from the rest in a 
storm, and had never been heard of up to this time. Knowing his 
inexperience and helplessness, no one dreamed that he could still be 
living. The Indians found him lying exhausted onthe ground. 

As he sat there, with the Indians gazing silently on him, his hag- 
gard face and glazed eye were disgusting to look upon. Delorier 
made him a bow! of gruel, but he suffered it to remain untasted be- 
fore him. Atlength he languidly raised the spoon to his lips; again 
he did so, and again; and then his appetite seemed suddenly inflamed 
into madness, for he seized the bowl, swallowed all its contents in a 
few seconds, and eagerly demanded meat. This we refused, telling 
him to wait until morning, but he begged so eagerly that we gave 
him a small piece, which he devoured, tearing it like a dog. He said 
he must have more. We told him that his life was in danger if he 
ate so immoderately at first. He assented, and said he knew he was 
a fool to doso, but he must have meat. This we absolutely refused, 
to the great indignation of the senseless squaws, who, when we 
were not watching him, would slyly bring dried meat and poumes 
blanches, and place them on the ground by his side. Still this was 
not enough forhim. When it grew dark he contrived to creep away 
between the legs of the horses and crawl over to the Indian village, 
about a furlong down the stream. Here he fed to his heart’s con- 
tent, and was brought back again in the morning, when Jean Gras, 
the trapper, put him on horseback and carried him to the fort. Jack 
managed to survive the effects of his insane greediness, and though 
slightly deranged, when we left this part of the country, he was 
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dtherwies 3 in toler able health, and expressed his frm conviction that 
nothing could ever kill him. 

When the sun was as yet an hour high, it was a gay scene in the 
village. The warriors stalked sedately : among the lodges, or along 
the margin of the stream, or walked out to visit the bands of horses 
that were feeding far and wide over the prairie. Half the village 
population deserted the close and heated lodges and betook them- 
selves to the water; and here you might see boys and girls and 
young squaws, splashing, swimming and diving, beneath the after- 
noon sun, with merry laughter and screaming. But when the sun 
was just resting above the broken peaks, and ‘the purple mountains 
threw their prolonge -d shadows for miles over the prairie ; when our 
grim old tree, lighted by the horizontal rays, assumed an aspect of 
peaceful repose, such as the soul loves after scenes of tumult and 
excitement; and when the whole wild landscape, of swelling plains 
and scattered groves, was softened into a tranquil beauty ; then 
our encampment presented a striking spectacle. Could Salvator 
Rosa have transferred it to his canvass, it would have added new 
renown to his pencil. Scores of savage figures surrounded our tent, 
with quivers at their backs, and guns, lances or tomahawks in their 
hands. Some sat on horsebeck, motionless as equestrian statues, 
their arms crossed on their breasts, their eyes fixed in a steady un- 
wavering gaze upon us. Some stood erect, wrapped from head to 
foot in their long white robes of buffalo-hide. Some sat together on 
the grass, holding their shaggy horses by a rope, with their broad 
dark busts exposed to view as they suffered their robes to fall from 
their shoulders. Others again stood carelessly among the throng, 
with nothing to conceal the matchless symmetry of their forms; and 
T do not exaggerate when I say, that only on the prairie and in the 
Vatican have I seen such faultless models of the human figure. See 
that warrior standing by the tree, towering six feet and a half in 
stature. Your eye may trace the whole of his graceful and majestic 
height, and discover no defect or blemish. With his free and noble 
attitude, with the bow in his hand, and the quiver at his back, he 
might seem, but for his face, the Pythian Apollo himself. Such a 
figure rose before the imagination of Benjamin West, when on first 
seeing the Belvidere in the Vatican, he exclaimed, ‘ By heaven, a 
M ohawk warrior !’ 

The Mad Wolf was the name of the lofty champion. Unless 
fame belied him, he was a bold, subtle, and cruel warrior, and his 
features bore the impress of such a character. 

When the sky darkened and the stars began to appear; when the 
prairie was involved in, gloom, and the horses were driven in and 
secured around the camp, the crowd began to melt away. Fires 
gleamed around us, duskily revealing the rough trappers and the 
graceful Indians. One of the families near us would always be 
gathered around a bright blaze, that displayed the shadowy dimen- 
sions of their lodge, and sent its lights far up among the masses of 
foliage above, gilding the dead and ragged branches. Withered 
witch-like hags flittered to and fro around the blaze; and here for 
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hour chen hour sat a circle of children and young aialns unhdon 
and talking, their round, merry faces glowing in the ruddy light. 
We could hear the monotonous notes of the drum from the Indian 
villages, with the chaunting of the war-song, deadened in the dis- 
tance, and the long chorus of quavering yells, where the war-dance 
was going on inthe largest lodge. For several nights, too, we could 
hear wild and mournful cries, rising and dying away like the melan- 
choly voice of a wolf. They came from the sisters and female rela- 
tives of Mahto-Tatouka, who were gashing their limbs with knives 
and bewailing the death of Henry Chattillon’s squaw. The hour 
would grow late before all retired to rest inthe camp. Then the em- 
bers of the fires would be glowing dimly, the men would be stretched 
in their blankets on the ground, and nothing could be heard but the 
restless motions of the crowded horses. 

I recall these scenes with a mixed feeling of pleasure and pain. 
At this time, I was so reduced by illness that I could seldom walk 
without reeling like a drunken man, and when I rose from my seat 
upon the round the landscape suddenly grew dim before my eyes, 
the trees and lodges seemed to sway to and fro, and the prairie to 
rise and fall like the swells of the ocean. Such a state of things is 
by no means enviable any where. Ina country where a man’s life 
may at any moment depend on the strength of his arm, or it may be 
on the activity of his legs, it is more particularly inconvenient. 
Medical assistance of course there was none; neither had I the 
means of pursuing a system of diet; and sleeping on damp ground, 
with an occasional drenching from a shower, would hardly be re- 
commended as beneficial. I sometimes suffered the extremity of 
languor and exhaustion, and though at the time I felt no apprehen- 
sions of the final result, | have since learned that at several periods 
my situation was a critical one. 

Beside other formidable inconveniences, I owe it in a great mea- 
sure to the remote effects of that unlucky disorder that from defi- 
cient eye-sight | am compelled to employ the pen of another in 
taking down this narrative from my lips; and I have learned very 
effectually that a violent attack of dysentery on the prairie is a thing 
too serious for a joke. I tried repose and a very sparing diet. For 
a long time, with exemplary patience, I lounged about the camp, or 
at the utmost staggered over to the Indian village, and walked faint 
and dizzy among the lodges. It would not du; and I bethought me 
of starvation. During five days I sustained life on one small bis- 
cuita day. Atthe end of that time | was weaker than before, but 
the disorder seemed shaken in its strong-hold, and very gradually I 
began to resume a less rigid diet. No sooner had I done so than 
the same detested symptoms revisited me; my old enemy resumed 
his pertinacious assaults, yet not with his former violence or con- 
stancy, and though before I regained any fair portion of my ordi- 
nary strength weeks had elapsed, and months passed before the dis- 
order left me, yet thanks to old habits of activity, and a merciful 
Providence, | was able to sustain myself against it. 

I used to lie languid and dreamy before our tent, and muse on 
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the past and the fuses ead salah most overcome with lassitude, my 
eyes turned always toward the distant Black Hills. There is a 
spirit of energy and vigor in mountains, and they impart it to all 
who approach their presence. At that time I did not know how 
many dark, superstitious and gloomy legends are associated with 
those mountains in the mind of the Indians, but I felt an eager de- 
sire to penetrate their hidden recesses, to explore the awful chasms 
and precipices, the black torrents, the silent forests that I fancied 
were concealed there. 

At length the Whirlwind and his warriors determined to move. 
They had resolved after all their preparations not to go to the ren- 
dezvous at La Bouté’s camp, but to pass through the Black Hills and 
spend a few weeks in hunting the buffalo on the other side, until they 
had killed enough to furnish them with a stock of provisions and 
with hides to make their lodges for the next season. This done, they 
were to send out a small independent war-party against the enemy. 
Their final determination left us in some embarrassment. Should 
we go to La Bouté’s camp, it was not impossible that the other vil- 
lages might prove as vacillating and indecisive as the Whirlwind’s, 
and that no assembly whatever would take place. Our old com- 
panion Reynal had conceived a liking for us, or rather for our bis- 
cuit and coffee, and for the occasional small presents which we made 
him. He was very anxious that we should go with the village which 
he himself intended to accompany. He declared he was certain 
that no Indians would meet at the rendezvous, and said moreover 
that it would be easy to convey our cart and baggage through the 
Black Hills. In saying this, he told as usual an egregious falsehood. 
Neither he nor any white man with us had ever seen the difficult 
and obscure defiles, through which the Indians intended to make 
their way. I passed them afterward, and had much ado to force 
my distressed horse along narrow ravines, and through chasms 
where day-light could scarcely penetrate. Our cart might as easily 
have been conveyed over the summit of Pike’s Peak. Anticipating 
the difficulties and uncertainties of an attempt to visit the rendez- 
vous, we recalled the old proverb: ‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’ and decided to follow the village. 

Both camps, the Indian’s and our own, broke up on the morning 
of the first of July. I was so weak that the aid of a potent auxil- 
iary, a spoonful of whiskey, swallowed at short intervals, alone ena- 
bled me to sit my hardy little mare Pauline, through the short j journey 
of that day. For half a mile before us, and half a mile behind, the 
prairie was covered far and wide with the moving throng of savages. 
The barren, broken plain stretched away to the right and left, and 
far in front rose the gloomy precipitous ridge of the Black Hills. 
We pushed forward to the head of the scattered column, passing 
the burdened travauz, the heavily laden pack-horses, the gaunt old 
women on foot, the gay young squaws on horse-back, the restless 
children running among the crowd, old men striding along in their 
white buffalo robes, and groups of young warriors mounted on their 
best horses. Henry Chatillon, looking backward over the distant 
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prairie, exclaimed suddenly that a horseman was approaching, and 
in truth we could just discern a small black speck slowly moving 
over the face of a distant swell, like a fly creeping ona wall. It 
rapidly grew larger as it approached. 

‘White man, I b’lieve,’ said Henry; ‘ look how he ride! Indian 
never ride that way. Yes; he got rifle on the saddle before him.’ 

The horseman disappeared in a hollow of the prairie, but we 
soon saw him again; and as he came riding at a gallop toward us 
through the crowd of Indians, his long hair streaming in the wind 
behind him, we recognized the ruddy face and old buck-skin frock 
of Jean Gras, the trapper. He was just arrived from Fort Lara- 
mie, where he had been on a visit, and he said he had a message 
for us. A trader named Bisonette, one of Henry’s friends, was 
lately come from the settlements, and intended to go with a party 
of men to La Bouté’s camp, where, as Jean Gras assured us, 
ten or twelve villages of Indians would certainly assemble. Biso- 
nette desired that we would cross over and meet him there, and 
promised that his men should protect uur horses and baggage while 
we went among the Indians. Shaw and I stopped our horses and 
held a council of war, and in an evil hour we resolved to go. 

For the rest of that day’s journey our course and that of the In- 
dians was the same. In less than an hour we came to where the 
high barren prairie termiuated, sinking down abruptly in steep de- 
clivities ; and standing on these heights, we saw below us a great 
level meadow. Laramie Creek bounded it on the left, sweeping 
along in the shadow of the declivities, and passing with its shallow 
and rapid current just belowus. We sat on horse-back, waiting and 
looking on, while the whole savage array went pouring past us, 
hurrying down the descent, and spreading themselves over the 
meadow below. In a few moments the plain was swarming with 
the moving multitude, some just visible, like specks in the distance, 
others still passing on, pressing down and fording the stream with 
bustle and confusion. On the edge of the heights sat half a dozen 
of the elder warriors, gravely smoking and looking down with un- 
moved faces on the wild and striking spectacle. 

Up went the lodges in a circle on the margin of the stream. For 
the sake of quiet we pitched our tent among some trees at half a 
mile’s distance. In the afternoon we were in the village. The 
day was a glurious one, and the whole camp seemed lively and ani- 
mated in sympathy. Groups of children and young girls were 
laughing gaily on the outside of the lodges. The shields, the lances 
and the bows were removed from the tall tripods on which they 
usually hung, before the dwellings of their owvers. The warriors 
were mounting their horses, and one by one riding away over the 
prairie toward the neighboring hills. 

Shaw and I sat on the grass near the lodge of Reynal. An old 
woman, with true Indian hospitality, brought a bowl of boiled veni- 
son and placed it before us. We amused ourselves with watching 
half a dozen young squaws who were playing together and chasing 
each other in and out of one of the lodges. Suddenly the wild yell 
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of the war-hoop came piling meld ‘the hills. A crowd of horse- 
men appeared, rushing down their sides, and riding at full speed 
toward the village, each warrior’s long hair flying behind him in the 
wind like a ship’s streamer. As they approached the village, the 
confused throng assumed a regular order, and entering two by two, 
they circled round the area at full gallop, each warrior singing his 
war-song as he rode. Some of their dresses were splendid. They 
wore superb crests of feathers, and close tunics of antelope skins, 
fringed with the scalp-locks of their enemies; their shields too were 
often fluttering with the war-eagle’s feathers. All had bows and 
arrows at their backs; some carried long lances, and a few were 
armed with guns. The White Shield, their partisan, rode in gor- 
geous attire at their head, mounted on a black-and-white horse. 
Mahto-Tatouka and his brothers took no part in this parade, for 
they were in mourning for their sister, and were all sitting in their 
lodges, their bodies bedau bed from head to font with white clay, and 
a lock of hair cut from each of their foreheads. 

The warriors circled three times round the village; and as each 
distinguished champion passed, the old women would scream out 
his name, in honor of his bravery, and to incite the emulation of the 
younger warriors. Little urchins, not two years old, followed the 
warlike pageant with glittering eyes, and looked with eager wonder 
and admiration at those whose honors were proclaimed by the pub- 
lic voice of the village. Thus early is the lesson of war instilled 
into the mind of an Indian, and such are the stimulants which excite 
his thirst for martial renown. 

The procession rode out of the village as it had entered it, and 
in half an hour all the warriors had returned again, dropping quietly 
in, singly or in parties of two or three. 

As the sun rose the next morning we looked across the meadow, 
and could see the lodges levelled and the Indians gathering together 
in preparation to leave the camp. Their course lay to the west- 
ward. Weturned toward the north with our three men, the four 
trappers following us, together with the Indian family of Moran. 
We travelled until night. I suffered not a little from pain and 
weakness, the latter of which would have forced me to take an un- 
comfortable refuge in the cart, but for the aid of my former friend, 
the whiskey. We encamped among some trees by the side of a 
little brook, and here during the whole of the next day we lay wait- 
ing for Bisonette, but no Bisonette appeared. Here also two of 
our trapper friends left us, and set out for the Rocky Mountains. 
On the second morning, despairing of Bisonette’s arrival, we re- 
sumed our journey, traversing a forlorn and dreary monotony of 
sun-scorched plains, where no living thing appeared save here and 
there an antelope flying before us like the wind. When noon came 
We saw an unwonted and most welcome sight; a rich and luxuriant 
growth of trees, marking the course of a little stream called Horse- 
shoe Creek. Right gladly —I can answer for myself, at least — we 
turned toward it. There were lofty and spreading trees, standing 
widely asunder, and supporting a thick canopy of leaves, above a 
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surface of rich, tall grass. The stream ran swiftly, as clear as 
crystal, through the bosom of the woed, sparkling over its bed of 
white sand, and darkening again as it entered a deep cavern of 
leaves and boughs. I was thoroughly exhausted, and flung myself 
on the ground, scarcely able to move. All that afternoon I lay in 
the shade by the side of the stream, and those bright woods and 
sparkling waters are associated in my mind with recollections of 
lassitude and utter prostration. When night came I sat down by 
the fire, longing, with an intensity of which at this moment I can 
hardly conceive, for some pow erful stimulant. 

In the moruing, as glorious a sun rose upon us as ever animated 
that desolate wilderness. We advanced, and soon were surrounded 
by tall bare hills, overspread from top to bottom with prickly pears 
and other cacti, that seemed like clinging reptiles. A plain, flat 
and hard, aud with scarcely the vestige of grass, lay before us, and 
a line of tall misshapen trees bounded the onward view. There 
was no sight or sound of man or beast, or any living thing, although 
behind those trees was the long-looked-for place of rendezvous, 
where we fondly hoped to have found the Indians congregated by 
thousands. We looked and listened anxiously. We ‘pushed for- 
ward with our best speed, and forced our horses through the trees. 
There were copses of some extent beyond, with a scanty stream 
creeping through their midst; and as we pressed through the yield- 
ing branches, deer sprang up to the right and left. At length we 
caught a glimpse of the prairie beyond. Soon we emerged upon 
it, and saw, not a plain covered with encampments and swarming 
with life, but a vast unbroken desert stretching away betore us 
league upon league, without a bush or a tree, or any thing that had 
life. Wedrew rein and gave to the winds our sentiments concern- 
ing the whole aboriginal race of America, couched in certain con- 
cise and vigorous expressions, pec culiar to us of the Anglo-Saxon 
breed. Our journey was in vain, and much worse than, in vain. 
For myself, | was vexed and disappointed beyond measure; as I 
well knew that a slight aggravation of my disorder would render 
this false step irrevocable, and make it quite impossible to accom- 
plish effectually the design which had led me an arduous journey 
of between three and four thousand miles. To fortify myself as 
well as I could against such a contingency, I resolved that | would 
not under any circumstances attempt to leave the country until my 
object was completely gained. 

And where were the Indians? They were assembled in great 
numbers at a spot about tw enty miles distant. and there at that very 
moment they were engaged in their warlike ceremonies. The 
scarcity of buffalo in the vicinity of La Bouté’s camp, which would 
render their supply of provisions scanty and precarious, bad proba- 
bly prevented them from assembling there ; but of all this we knew 
nothing until some weeks after. 

Shaw lashed his horse and gallopped forward. I, though much 
more vexed than he, was not strong enough to adopt this convenient 
vent to my feelings ; so I followed at a quiet pace, but in no quiet 
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mood. We rode up to a solitary old tree, which seemed the only 
place fit for encampment. Half its branches were dead, and the 
rest were so scantily furnished with leaves that they cast but a 
meagre and wretched shade; and the old twisted trunk alone fur- 
nished sufficient protection from the sun. We threw down our 
saddles in the strip of shadow that it cast, and sat down upon them. 
In silent indignation we sat smoking for an hour or more, shifting 


our saddles with the shifting shadow, for the sun was intolerably 
hot. 


SOURCES OF THE GENESEE, 
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Go, Tourist, where the Genesee 
Takes rise among the southern hills, 
And, swollen by a thousand rills, 

Flows on at last unclogged and free: 

Rocks, vainly piled to bar his way, 

Look dim through clouds of mounting spray, 
And over ragged flinty stairs 
The silver feet of his waves trip down, 
And beetling cliffs above him frown ; 

But little the restless river cares !- 


Turrets tremble with pealing bells ; 
Joy loudly winds his bugle-horn, 
And the heart of a nation proudly swells 
When an heir to royalty is born ; 
But, greeted by a strain more wild, 
Leaps from its fount the Mountain Child. 
Old piny groves a mellow roar 
From their mysterious depths outpour, 
Commingled with the panther’s scream, 
Murmur of torrents, and the cry 
Of the gray eagle circling high ; 
Meet welcome for a stream 
That dashes down in youthful force 
From the green hills, to run its course. 


Go, Tourist, where the Genesee 
In falling shakes the solid land ; ; 
Cam, Avon, Teviot and Dee 
Roll not through scenes more truly grand : 
The vision, from one point of view, 
Is gladdened by a rainbow, blending 
Its colors with the snow-white hue 
Of cataracts descending ; 
Through walls of rock, on either shore, 
That rise till scarce you see them more, 
The river like an arrow sweeps, 
When taken three tremendous leaps ; 
Then winds through vales for beauty famed, 
The ‘ Paradise of Red Men’ named, 
Until the Spirit of the Lake 
Uprises from his silvery cave, 
While dancing foam-bells round him break, 
To greet its tributary wave. 
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A New Rape of the Dock: 


JONES’ MISADVENTURE. 


I 


To follow the line of Captain Jones 
Back to the old ancestral bones, 
Were surely an idle endeavor ; 
For all that is known of the family feats 
Is that his sire, as a paver of streets, 
Had paved his way in a manner that meets 
The appellation of clever. 


it. 


*T were pleasant enough more fully to trace 
The various steps in the Captain’s Race, 
If the records of heraldry had ’em ; 
But History leaps at a single span 
From the primitive pair to the pavior-man, 
From Apam down to Mac Apa. 


ill. 


*T was rumored indeed, but nobody knows 
What credit to give té such rumors as those, 
His grand-papa was a cooper ; 
But getting fatigued with this round-about mode 
Of staving through life, he took to the Road, 
As a kind of irregular trooper. 


IV. 


But soon, although a fellow of pluck, 
By a singular turn in the wheel of luck, 
He met with a mortal miscarriage, 
By means of a cord that was dangling loose, 
And fell over his head in a dangerous noose, 
That wasn’t at all like Marriage. 


Vv. 


A tale invented by foes, no doubt, 
Which idle people had help’d about, 
*Till it went alone, it got so stout ; 
For as to the truth of the story, 
I scaréely ought to have named it here, 
It seems to me so exceedingly clear 
The fable is Newgate-ory. 


vie 


And that’s the pith of the pedigree 
Of Captain Jones, whose family tree 
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Was a little shrub, ‘tis plain to see ; 
But what the topers mention 

Respecting wine, is true of bluod: 

It ‘needs no bush if it ’s only good,’ 

Much less a tree of the oldest wood, 
To warrant the world’s attention. 


Now Captain Jones was five-feet ten, 
(The height of CuesrerFieLp’s gentlemen,) 
With a manly breadth of shoulder ; 
And Captain Jones was straight and trim, 
With nothing about him anywise slim, 
And had for a leg as perfect a limb 
As ever astonish'd beholder. 


ViIit 


With a calf of such a notable size, 
*T would surely have taken the highest prize 
At any fair in creation ; 
*T was just the leg for a prince to sport 
Who wished to stand, at a Royal Court, 
At the head of Foreign Leg-ation. 


Ix. 


And Captain Jones had an elegant foot, 

"T was just the thing for his patent boot, 
And could so prettily shove it, 

*T was a genuine pleasure to see it repeat 

In the public walks the Milonian feat 

Of bearing the calf above it. 


= 


But the Captain’s prominent persohal charm 
Was neither his foot, nor leg, nor arm, 
Nor his very distingué air ; 
Nor was, although you ‘re thinking upon ’t, 
The front of his head, but his ‘ head and front’ 
Of beautiful coal-black hair. 


xI. 


So very bright was the gloss they had, 

"T would have made a rival raying mad 
To look at his raven curls ; 

Wherever he went, the Captain’s hair 

Was certain to fix the public stare, 

And the constant cry was, ‘1 declare!’ 

And ‘ Did you ever!’ and ‘ Just look there !’ 
Among the dazzled girls. 


And though you may deem the assertion rash, 
There never was such another moustache 
A gentleman’s lip to cover ; 
*T was such a broad and shady shed 
Over his teeth as they lay in their bed, 
That in English or Freuch, ’t was properly said 
To be a perfect chef-d’euvre. ° 
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XIII. 


Captain Jones was a master bold 

Of a merchant-ship, some dozen years old, 

And every name could have easily told, ; 

(And never confound the ‘hull’ and the ‘ hold,’) 
Throughout her inventory ; " 

And he had sailed to foreign parts, oo 

And learn’d a number of foreign arts, rid, 

And play’d the deuce with foreign hearts, 
As the Captain told the story. 


pe 
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XIV. 


He had learn’d to chatter the French and Spanish, 
To splutter the Dutch and mutter the Danish, 
In a way that sounded oracular ; 
Had gabbled among the Portuguese, 
And caught the Tartar, or rather a piece 
Of ‘ broken China,’ it was n’t Chinese, 
Any more than his own vernacular. 


—— 
ee 


xv. 


How Captain Jones was wont to shine 

In the line of ships, (not ‘ Ships of the Line,’) 

How he’d brag of The Water, over his wine, 
Aud of women ‘ over the water!’ 

And then, if you credit the Captain’s phrase, 

He was more expert in such queer ways 

As ‘ doubling capes’ and ‘ putting in stays,’ 
Than any milliner’s daughter. 


xvi. 


Now the Captain kept in constant pay 
A single Mate, as a Captain may, 
(In a nautical, not in a naughty way, 
As ‘ mates’ are sometimes carried ;) 
But to hear him prose of the ‘ squalls’ that arose 
In the dead of night to break his repose ; 
Of ‘ white-caps’ and ‘ cradles,’ and such things as those, 
And of ‘ breezes’ that ended in regular ‘ blows,’ 
You ’d have sworn the Captain was married. 


xvit. 


The Captain’s morals were fair enough, 
Though a sailor’s life is rather rough, 
By dint of the ocean's force ; 
And that one who makes so many, in ships, 
Should make, upon shore, occasional trips, 
Seems quite a matter of course. 


XVIII. 


And Captain Jones was stiff as a post 
To the vulgar Fry, but among the most 
Genteel and polished ruled the Roast, 
As no professioual cook could boast 
‘That ever you set your eye on; 
Indeed, ’t was enough to make him vain, 
For the pretty and proud confess’d his reign, 
And Captain Jones, in manners and mane, 
Was deem’d a genuine lion. 
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ix. 


And the Captain revell’d, early and late, 

At the balls and routs of the rich and great, 

And seemed a sturdy believer in fétes, 
‘Though merely a minion of pleasure ; 

And he laughed with the girls in merry sport, 

And paid the mammas the civilest court, 

And drank their wine, whatever the sort, 

By the nautical rule of ‘ Any port 
You may add the rest at leisure. 





xx 


Miss Susan Brown was a dashing gir! 

As ever revolved in the waltz’s whirl, 

Or twinkled a foot in the polka’s twirl, 
By the glare of spermaceti ; 

And Susans form was trim and slight, 

And her beautiful skin, as if in spite 

Of her dingy name, was exceedingly white, 

And her azure eyes were ‘ Sparkling and Bright,’ 
And so was her favorite ditty. 


x<xI. 


And Susan Brown had a score of names, 
Like the very voluminous Mr. James, 
(Who got at the Font his strongest claims 
To be reckon’d a ‘ Man of Letters ;’) 
But thinking the task will hardly please 
Scholars who ’ve taken the higher degrees, 
To be set repeating their A, B, C’s, 
I choose to reject such fetters as these, 
Though merely Nominal fetters. 


xxXII. 


The patronymical name of the maid 
Was so completely overlaid 
With a long prenominal cover, 
That if each additional proper noun 
Was laid, with additional emphasis, down, 
Miss Susan was ‘ done uncommonly Brown,’ 
The moment her christ’ning was over ! 


xx1III. 


And Susan was versed in modern romance, 
In the ‘ Modes’ of Murray and ‘ Modes’ of France, 
And had learn’d to sing and learn’d to dance 

In a style decidedly pretty ; 


_ And Susan was versed in classical lore, 


In the works of Horace, and several more 
Whose opera now would be voted a bore 
By the lovers of Donnizerti. 


xxIv. 


And Susan was rich. Her provident sire 

Had piled the dollars up higher and higher, 
By dint of his personal labors, 

*T ill he reckon’d at last a sufficient amount 
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4 To be counted, himself, a man of account 

i Among his affluent neighbors. 

: xxv. 
By force of careful culture alone, a 


Old Brown’s estate had rapidly grown 
A plum for his only daughter ; 
And after all the fanciful dreams 
| Of golden fountains and golden streams, 
The sweat of patient labor seems 
The true Pactolian water. 


XXVI. 


And while your theorist worries his mind 
In hopes ‘ the magical stone’ to find, 
By some alchemical gammon, 
Practical people, by regular knocks, 
Are filling their *‘ pockets full of rocks’ 
From the golden mountain of Mammon. 
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xxXVII. 


With charms like these, you may well suppose 
Miss Susan Brown had plenty of beaux, 
Breathing nothing but passion, 
And twenty sought her hand to gain, 
And twenty sought her hand in vain; 
Were ‘cut,’ and did n’t ‘ come again,’ 
In the Ordinary fashion. 


XXVIII. 


Captain Jones, by the common voice, 

At length was voted the man of her choice, 
And she his favorite fair ; 

It was n’t the Captain’s manly face, 

His native sense, nor foreign grace, 

That took ber heart from its proper place 

And put it into a tenderer case, 
But his beautiful coal-black hair. 


xxIx. 


How it is, why it is, none can tell, 

But all philosophers know full well, 
Though puzzled about the action, 

That of all the forces under the sun 

You can hardly find a stronger one 
Than capillary attraction. 


xxx. 


The locks of canals are strong as rocks ; 

And wedlock is strong as a banker’s box; 

And there’s strength in the locks a cockney cocks 

At innocent birds, to give himself knocks ; 

In the locks of safes, and those safety-locks 
They call the Permutation ; 

But of all the locks that ever were made 

In Nature’s shops, or the shops of trade, 
The subtlest combination 

Of beauty and strength is found in those 

Which grace the heads of belles and beaux 
In every civilized nation. 
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xxxXI. 


The gossips whispered it through the town, 
That ‘ Captuin Jones loved Susan Brown 3’ 
But, speaking with due precision, 

The gossips’ tattle was out of joint, 
For the lady's ‘ blunt’ was the only point 
That dazzled the lover's vision. 


XXXII. 


And the Captain begg’d, in his smoothest tones, 
Miss Susan Brown to be Mistress Jones — 
Flesh of his flesh and bone of his bones, 

"Till death the union should sever ; 
For these are the words employed of course, 
Though Death is cheated, sometimes, by“Divorce ; 
A fact which gives an equivocal force 

To that beautiful phrase ‘ forever.’ 


ZXXITII. 


And Susan sighed the conventional ‘ nay’ 

In such a bewitching affirmative way, 

The Captain perceived ’t was the feminine ‘ay,’ 
And sealed in such commotion 

That no ‘ lip-service’ that ever was paid 

To the ear of a god or the cheek of a maid 
Look’d more like real devotion. 


XXXIV. 


And Susan’s mamma made an elegant féte, 
And exhibited all the family plate 
In honor of Susan’s lover ; 
For now ’t was settled, another trip 
Over the sea in his merchant ship, 
And his bachelor-ship was over. 


xXxXxXV. 


There was an alderman, well-to-do, 
Who was fond of talking about verti, 
And had, beside, the genuine godt, 
If one might credit his telling ; 
And the boast was true, beyond a doubt, 
If he had only pronounced it ‘ gout,’ 
According to English spelling. 


xXxXxXVI. 


A crockery-merchant of great parade, 

Always boasting of having made 

His large estate in the China-trade, 
Several affluent tanners ; 

A lawyer whose most important ‘ case’ 

Was that which kept his books in place ; 

His wife, a lady of matchless grace, 

Who bought her form, aud made her face, 
And plainly borrowed her manners : 


xXxX=XVII. 


A druggist ; an undevout divine ; 
A banker who’d got as rich as a mine 
‘In the sugar trade and cotton line,’ 
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Along the Atlantic border ; 
A doctor fumbling his golden seals, 
And an undertaker close at his heels, 
Quite in the natural order. 


XXXVIII. 


People of rank and people of wealth, 
Plethoric people in delicate health, 
(Who fast in public and feast by stealth,) 
And people slender and hearty, 
Flock’d in so fast, ’t was plain to the eye 
Of any observer standing by, 
That party-spirit was running high, 
And this was the popular party. 


RXXIX. 


To tell what griefs and woes betide 

The hapless world from female pride, 
Were a long and dismal story : 

Alas! for Susan, and womankind ! 

A sudden ambition seiz’d her mind, 
In the height of her party-glory. 


xL. 


To pique a group of laughing girls 
Who stood admiring the Captain’s curls, 
She form’d the resolution 
To get a lock of her lover’s hair, 
In the gaze of the guests assembled there, 
By some expedient, foul or fair, 
Before the party’s conclusion. 


xLi, 


‘ Only a lock, dear Captain! — no more, 
‘* A lock for Memory,’ I implore!’ 
But Jones, the gayest of quizzers, 
Replied, as he gave his eye a cock, 
‘°*T is a treacherous memory needs a lock,’ 
And dodg'd the envious scissors. 


xLIlI. 


Alas! that Susan could n’t refrain, 

In her zeal the precious lock to gain, 

From laying her hand on the lion’s mane! 
To see the cruel mocking, 

And hear the short, affected cough, 

The general titter, and chuckle, and scoff, 

When the Captain’s Patent Wig came off, 
Was really dreadfully shocking ! 


x & * 7 * * * * 7” * 


xLIII. 


Of Susan’s, swoon, the tale is told, 

That long before her earthly mould 
Regain’d its ghostly tenant, 

Her luckless, wigless, loveless lover 

Was on the sea, and ‘ half-seas-over,’ 

Dreaming that some piratical rover 
Had carried away his Pennant ! 
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Che Equvptian Letters 


Down’r you know, dear Ahhmad, that when people have on their 
minds a subject that interests them dee eply, they are apt to convert 
it into a hobby which they not only ride very hard, but expect their 
friends to get into the saddle and ride just as hard and as long as 
they dothemselves? So it is with me on the article of civilization ; 
and although | think I see you yawn and beg to be dropped at the 
first Khan. yet I cannot now heed your prayer, but must make you 
jolt ona little farther. I mean however to be merciful, with a pro- 
mise that this is the last journey you shall take with me in this direc- 
tion, holding in reserve my remaining tediousness to be bestowed 
upon you at a future period, as a mark of my special favor. 

Instead of endeavoring to civilize rude tribes, mankind, in most 
cases, have preferred to reduce or exterminate them, and put them- 
selves into their place, after which they have misrepresented their 
character by way of excuse for their own violence. This may be 

noticed in the acts of the Spaniards ; and even the enlightened ad- 
venturers who first planted themselves in the United States, are not 
entirely free from censure on this head. 

It is a melancholy thought that the first advances toward civiliza- 
tion are frequently made by violence. The attempts of modern 
times are more peaceful, but in former days, piracies by sea, wars 
and marauding expeditions were the precursors of improvement. 
Possession of the soil was us urped to show the superiority of intel- 
lect, and the inhabitants were made slaves in order to ameliorate 
their condition. Commerce which was and still is one of the greatest 
promoters of civilization, owes its origin to piracy ; neither was the 
act deemed dishonorable in former times. A proclamation of the 
English Edward IIL. sets forth that, ‘ Whereas certain right noble 
lords and right honorable ladies do accustom themselves to robbery 
on the high roads and piracy on the high seas,’ ete.; and these prac- 
tices were checked solely because the revenue suffered by their ex- 
istence. And if we go farther back to the eighth and ninth century 
of the Christian era, we shall find Anglo-Saxon ordinances requir- 
ing that a fleet should be in readiness every year immediately after 
Easter, to sail to the Northern Ocean on an expedition which ‘would 
now be considered as piracy and punisha ible as such. Nor were the 
Northern nations backward in returning these visits, as may be seen 
by the English annals, wherein the ravages made in ‘these predatory 
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exipedidlina, are fully dissited These piratical adventures were 
continued several years, and were marked by many circumstances 
of horror, yet all historians agree in asserting that they had a favor- 
able influence on civilization, by bringing distant people into contact 
with each other. This influence became more effective when many 
of the Northern bands made permanent settlements in the countries 
they invaded, such as Normandy in France, and England. 

1 have already remarked on the difficulty of establishing the pe- 
riod when civilization begins ; the precise ime when men emerged 
from a savage condition ; when, tired of their rough and cheerless 
mode of life, they seek to render it better by confe der ‘ating with their 
brethren for the purpose of forming a domestic union. Neither is 
it easy to say how far men have the capacity of working out their 
own improvement without extraneous aid. We can conjecture ¢ and 
reason from analogy of what we see in our own time, and that is all 
we can do. 

It appears that some nations continue in the same state, without 
change for better or worse, although the individuals that compose 
them. possess much natural capacity and active minds. One reason, 
and perhaps the only one, that can be given for this is, that their physi- 
cal condition is made easy by living on a fertile soil and under a 
mild climate, where little labor and less ingenuity is requisite to 
supply their natural wants, while at the same time no objects are 
presented to their view which may create a dislike of what they 
possess, or a desire for something they like better. An uncivilized 
people may be quite contented with their lot, the demands of the 
body being satisfied; but show them something they never saw before, 
and a new want is created, and they will not be at ease till it is 
gratified. When the king of the Sandwich Islands was presented 
with a sailor’s jacket, he set no bounds to his delight; but when he 
saw a red-coat and a cocked-hat, he despised the jacket and pleaded 
urgently for the coatand hat. This attraction to novelty is 1 promi- 
nent feature in the character of childreu, and untutored grown-up 
men are in many points like children, and are influenced in much 
the same way. 

But people do not take to themselves the merit of inventing the 
first arts of civilization. It appears that all nations have traditions 
of a system of civilization superior to their own. They refer their 
origin to a race of beings more intelligent than themselves, and even 
represent them as divine persons, sent from the region of spirits to 
instruct the world of mankind below. Whatever arts they possess 
they attribute to other beings who dwelt on earth at a very remote age. 
It is presumable, and tradition sanctions the belief, that a race of per- 
sous did exist at an extremely remote period of time, the ancestors 
of those whom we now see degraded, some of them even to bar- 
barism, who left traces of their own intelligence which the present 
tribes have been able to use as models for their rude domestic arts. 
Here the door is closed against farther knowledge. We cannot go 
back to see how these by-gone people acquired their knowledge. 
Supposing them to be mortal, we can only imagine they were en- 
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jews 2d with feoultion ary as We possess, and that they brought these 
into exercise by a slow process. As ordinary wants stimulated to 
experiments, these faculties became developed ; and herein is made 
manifest that inward excitement called inspiration, which is con- 
stantly at work to urge men onward in the career of human exist- 
ence. It is engrafted in a greater or less degree in the souls of all 
men, and without it man would not be what he is. It is present asa 
prompter, sometimes as a guide. It isa holy influence exerted upon 
Mind to assist in the discovery of truth and happiness. It is the 
key to the secret chamber of the soul, wherein lie hidden the mate- 
rials which the Crearor has rough-cast, abiding the time when they 
are to be brought forth and fashioned to fit man to be truly lord of 
the creation, and take a rank but little lower than the angels. It is 
this that made the prophets and poets of old, and has made for the 
christians the Shakspeares and Miltons of modern times. More- 
over, we have ample evidences strewed over all parts of the world, 
in ruined temples, sepulchral monuments and mounds of earth, that 
a high degree of civilization once existed in countries now sunk into 
silent barbarism, or which are merely wild deserts. Europe and 
Asia abound in the remains of ancient grandeur, and the United 
States furnish similar materials, to amuse the antiquarian and in- 
struct the historian. 

In its popular sense, civilization comprises many ideas condensed 
into one term, having for its end not only the improvement of the 
physical organization of society, but also reference to the whole 
nature of man, his present well- being as well as bis destiny, both 
here and hereafter. It may be called the union of industry, science 
and art: it unfolds itself separately in the practical man who acts, 
the intellectual man who knows, and the artist who feels, adorns 
and embellishes life. It is a mysterious law, seen only by its effects, 
and acts in its operation by attraction and repulsion, as the heavenly 
bodies are propelled. Its movement is not steadily in advance, for 
the social condition of a people may be good whose civilization is 
low, and a nation (as we perceive by reading,) may be greatly on 
the decline when refinement has reached an exalted point. Social 
activity may make a people contented and even happy; like Hol- 
land in the seventeenth and eighteenth century of the Christian era ; 
yet Holland was below France and Italy in what is properly called 
civilization. This remark will apply to the actual condition of the 
United States, where social activity has existed many years, and at 
this time is even excessive ; yet refinement, one of the elements of 
civilization, is only just in its commencement. I learn, however, 
that this is perceptible; that a great change is observable within 
the last thirty or forty years. I am told that higher qualifications 
are now required for admission into their universities ; more is ex- 
acted of those who offer themselves as candidates for public favor; 
literature has acquired a rank, and many persons take it up as a 
calling, and thrive, when before they would have starved ; the arts 
of music and painting are better appreciated, and a taste for them 
is now cultivated as a source of enjoyment. 
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As men advance fen Aumann union, onli in large commu- 
nities, and interchange mind with mind, the progress of civilization 
is rapid. New perceptions generate and become more intense and 
more sure when made known and confirmed by others; thought 
flies from one to another and on to a thousand, till it reflects back 
its own light; then comes action, which is unspent even by its own 
labors ; it even gains strength by the very work it performs. In 
fact, without this association and action there is no life in the body. 
The flint and the steel have no fire in them; they have not even 
warmth ; but put them in motion one against the other, and the 
world may be set into a blaze. Farther, as regards this law of as- 
sociation, man is but half what he is intended to be when he lives 
alone. If be owes much to himself, the second part of the moral 
law is duty to his neighbor; and if there is no neighbor, if man 
does not join himself to man, then is there no morality, and we are 
all thrown back again, worse than when we sat out. It is not 
enough, the mere supply of physical wants and the strengthening 
of the understanding ; these alone are not the sum of man’s exist- 
ence. He may have earthly comforts in abundance, and abound 
in knowledge ; yet he is not a whole man unless he cultivate a re- 
ligious feeling ; ; and this requires no great effort to do, for we see 
he sets about the work as soon as he begins to think, though to be 
sure in arude manner. The first attempt is made by worshipping 
the physical attributes of the Derry. In time they cease to satisfy. 
His head and his heart require something more of a spiritual nature, 
and he perceives that his original mode of worship does not impart 
strength or favor. A desire to know more arises in his mind; his 
soul seeks to escape from its dark prison, the body, and he begins 
to doubt. Here is the beginning of better things. He questions 
the doctrine he has heretofore believed to be true, and it does not 
stand the test. He has become more acute; his questions are 
searching; he carefully examines the claim made upon his belief, 
and he finds the doctrine is not adapted to his nature, which de- 
mands something more elevated. 

Thus the case stood in ages past. Paganism flourished because 
nothing better was thought of. The Jewish system would have 
been received, for beyond doubt it was in its essence infinitely bet- 

r; but it was not offered; nay more, it was not permitted to be 
approached. The Jews disdained to make proselytes; they exter- 
minated, or tried to do so. They considered Gop as their Gop 
only, not the Gop of all mankind. 

Paganism lasted out its time, till Polytheism took its place, being 
thought better. Still, the Polytheist was left alone to grope his 
way as well as he could. He was in the dark, or rather saw so 
dimly as to mistake the object. Yet the mind being constantly at 
work, much was produced by its natural workings. Many of the 
later Polytheists saw their way clearly; in truth, had a distinct 
view of the ultimate good. Their doctrines, theistical and moral, 
were in many respects better than those of Moses, which had lost 
its original influence, had dwindled into forms, and was falling into 
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decay. Nevertheless, the newly-enlightened Poly*heist made small 
progress, because he was isolated ; he needed support and surety, 
which association alone could give him. He wanted help, and 
waited for the sign. It came at last; purer forms appeared ; his 
hopes were confirmed, and the dawn was made perfect day. 

With this I will give you, dear Ahhmad, a respite, contenting 
myself by observing that the physical wants supplied, the mental 
qualities ‘cultivated, the moral code equal and just, and the religious 
system pure and exalted, these produce refinement, and form the 
sum of civilization. 


New-York, eighteenth day of the Moon 2 
Moharum: Hegira, 1260. 5 —_ 


Better Twenty-seventh. 


FROM THE SAMI ro THE SAME. 


A YOUNG unmarried man, at the beginning of his business career, 
and to economize, goes to a boarding-house to reside. A young 
couple who have not perhaps the means of hiring and furnishing 
a house, or who are ignorant of the house-keeping art, go to a 
boarding-house till their means accumulate and they can be more 
independe nt. Sometimes two devoted souls, who have married in 
haste, come to a boarding-house, trusting to Providence, having 
neither prudence nor furniture. They think it delightful to be 
always near each other in one room, and expect to live by the signs 
of the almanac, which tells them, as they believe, ‘ About this time 
look out for a sprinkling of real happiness.’ They who have been 
unsuccessful in their affairs give up their house and board, to be 
still within view of the world, and to save money. Old persons, es- 
pecially men of small fortunes, who are unwilling to burden them- 
sélves with domestic cares, go to a boarding-house where they can 
live comfortably, hear what is passing in the world, and talk to 
each other of times past, when they were rich. When all these 
people, different in habits, disposition and manners, are found as- 
sembled in one house, (at meal times, all in one room,) you may 
well say, ‘Here is an epitome of the world!’ You see strange 
faces; see strange ways of doing things; hear strange speeches ; 
see a little grace, and many attempts at grace that utterly fail; now 
and then a sensible person, yet more often the greatest of all boven, 
one who thinks himself sensible; a young lady who minces, and 
who never eats more than a small piece of the breast of a chicken 
and an elderly lady who has seen much affliction, which she deals 
out in small portions ta every one, yet who is blessed with a good 
appetite, takes a pretty large quantity of gravy, and is unwilling to 
soil her napkin. Men, gross feeders, who send up twice for soup, 
and who mix in the same plate fish, flesh and vegetables, with all 
sorts of condiments, the mass surmounted with apple-sauce to give 
it a more piquant gout; all these at work at the same time, with 
an earnestness that leads you to suppose this is the first meal they 
ever saw, or the last they ever expect to swallow. 
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These houses are kept for the most part by persons (generally 
females,) in reduced circumstances, who adopt this method of ob- 
taining a livelihood ; most commonly by widows, who are left penni- 
less, perhaps with a family beside, who have never before been 
dependent, and do still remember they have seen easier days. They 
are generally ignorant of the way such establishments should be 
conducted ; above all, are very reluctant at coming down to the re- 
quirements of their new calling. These are called ‘ perfect ladies,’ 
and generally speaking, they keep the poorest houses. They bear 
in mind what they call ‘days of former prosperity ;’ although, if 
the truth were told, they may have been forced to struggle hard to 
keep up appearances, and had an ill-natured husband; yet they 
seldom fail of giving a hint to the boarders, singly and ¢ ollectiv ely, 
that once they set the fashion, and were on a level with Mr. John 
Smith, of Washington Square, or Mr. M‘Fuzzile, of Union Place. 
They sit at the head of the table, as mistress of their own house, as 
if the boarders were their guests, and take their place in the : raw- 
ing-room, as the lady hostess, whose duty it is to entertain the com- 
pany. The male boarders are in the house only at meal-times, or 
when they come home to sleep; the females keep in their own 
rooms when not out on visits, or what is very usual, call at each 
other’s apartments to tell the news and compare notes. Then the 
work of destruction commences. ‘The mis'ress of the house, her 
high charges, the miserable fare she gives for so much money paid, 
her intolerable meanness in denying sugar, butter and cake to the 
children when they ask for them; all these are descanted upon till 
she of the house is entirely used up. One would be apt to suppose 
she was about to lose all her boarders, were it not well known 
among the complainants that they intend to remain, because they 
cannot do better by going elsewhere. It is not easy to reconcile 
people, each of whom wants to receive much and give little. 

The mistress of the house being despatched, the fair inmates be- 
gin to tear each other to pieces, after the most approved manner. 
‘Did you ever see any one eat so much as Mrs. Allgrinder does ? 
She ought to pay more than any of the other boarders. And then, 
that sanctified Miss Puckermouth, who wastes so much time in 
making shirts for the cannibals of the Fejee Islands, who devour 
missionaries and go naked!’ ‘Lor, Mrs. Cullender! I am glad 
you are come; it’s quite neighborly, this call! Do you know, I 
have been wanting to tell you something ; and as I know how dis- 
creet you are, and never let out, [ must just say that Mrs. M‘Faddle, 
who lodges i in the next room, receives too much company. They 
are too gay, these M:Faddles, who pretend they see their friends 
only to discuss the Reverend Reuben Twaddle’s discourses, before 
they are cut up into tracts to be distributed by the ‘ Moral Reform 
Society.’ It is more probable they come together to talk over their 
own experiences ; and you and | ‘know what these must be, if they 
would tell all!’ 

Women have so few moments of relaxation from the insipid 
routine of domestic life, that to obtain a little variety, and create ex- 
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citement, sho fall upon the een of their near aclafhers. 
They cannot, if they were disposed, read while household duties 
are to be performed ; but they can talk, even while the children 
squall; and what topic is more easy to find than that of making 
known the faults of a friend, that they may be corrected by the 
public, or the secret vices of others, that they may be shunned ? 
Detraction, so called, may perform the duty of a monitor, and a 
little pleasant scandal may be a means of reclaiming many from 
the path of error. Then the motive is so pure ! 

In these houses flirtation is practised in various ways, and with 
various success. When conducted skilfully between single persons 
it is not reproved, but rather looked upon as a mark of cleverness, 
which affords amusement to the boarders who look on. Intrigues 
with married women are got up occasionally, but they are practised 
with little art and on a narrow scale, for want of the sound judg- 
ment and great experience which such matters require. As the 
world grows older every day, bringing forth neophytes who are 
arid of knowledge, it is not to be doubted that in a great city like 
this, full of enterprising inhabitants, and boarding-houses too, such 
affairs will become as prevalent as they are in Europe, and be con- 
ducted with like skill, without incurring more blame. It must be 
confessed that the boarding-house system is well adapted to foster 
rising talent of this sort, and it is to be presumed that the next 
generation will not be slow in turning to account the scanty legacy 
bequeathed by their parents. 

Where there are women in the house who have with them mar- 
riageable daughters, flirtation on the part of the girls, and intrigue 
on the part of the mothers, are both managed pretty openly; for 
here is a laudable purpose to be attained. The boarders, seeing 
these praisworthy intentions, are generally kind enough to lend 
their aid by giving counsel to the mamma, and drawing the victim 
to submit becomingly to his fate. Many matches are made in this 
way; sometimes from love, and often because the man is beset, and 
cannot help himself. There are instances where the whole of the 
courting has been done by the mother, and succeeded, although the 
parties most interested showed, and really felt, little affection for 
each other. Some thoughtful, worldly-minded young men, when 
their bills have run up beyond their means to discharge, straight- 
way fall in love with the landlady’s daughter; by which course 
pay-day is put off indefinitely, to their great relief. There are also 
sly, shrewd persons, who marry the landlady herself; by which 
wise measure they not only have their accounts cancelled, but are 
comfortably provided for during the rest of their lives. 

While all this by-play is going on, the house is remarkably tran- 
quil, each treats the other with great courtesy, and all petty jars 
cease. The reason is, each is watching the general movement with 
so intense a look that the minds of all are occupied, while sly nods, 
winks, and half-confidence, that pass back and forth, keep up a sort 
of excitement that renders quarrelling unnecessary as a pastime. 
In fact women are less prone to quarrel than men; yet it is always 
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well to deow an object in their way to » peeneat them sliding into 
the habit. 

There is a set of men who do much to disturb the quiet of a house. 
They are what is called inthis country, Politicians, a race very hap- 
pily unknown among us in Egypt. Our benevolent Ruler, who has 
the welfare of his subjects at heart, will not allow their peace to be 
disturbed by people who are known to be inquisitive and meddle- 
some. You must know that every individual here having a personal 
influence in the formation of the government, supposes himself well 
acquainted with the laws and the art of governing. 

Individuals naturally talk much on what is uppermost in their 
minds, and as politics is a favorite theme which they are fond of dis- 
cussing, and one wherein they seldom agree with each other in 
opinion, your ears are stunned with the jarring, wrangling and spite- 
ful conversation of the parties, who are foolish enough to imagine 
you take a great interest in their affairs. Houses where these dispu- 
tants abound are generally shunned by those who love tranquillity. 

Another knot of persons is sometimes met with, who are even 
more annoying by their manners and conversation. They are called 
the ‘ Evangelicals,’ who would have one believe they only know the 
road that leads to Heaven, and that one way to attain it is to torment 
their brethren on earth. When these get into a house, their endeavor 
seems to be to suppress gayety, even cheerfulness ; and a look at their 
wo-begone countenances certainly does take away all disposition 
to mirth. They eat, drink and talk after the manner of the elect, 
and are more loud in their praises of the doctrine, as expounded by 
the Rev. Mr. Long or the Rev. Mr. Short, than they are of the pre- 
cepts of the great Founper of their faith. They overflow with their 
Bible, which they spill about in all directions, and they cannot pro- 
nounce a common-place phrase without hooking on to it a parable. 
Calvinistic tracts, full of ‘original sin,’ are flung at you wherever you 
pass ; and if at anytime you wish to escape to any other part of the 
house for relief, one is thrust into your hand, that you may learn to 
ponder on your latter end. They may be likened to what in poli- 
tics is called the ‘ movement party,’ for they are never at rest. They 
are constantly getting up revivals among the lazy in spirit, fitting out 
missionaries to carry Bibles to remote regions where the inhabitants 
cannot read: their only relaxation is being ‘ under concern,’ and the 
only repose to the mind is when they are on the ‘ anxious seat.’ 

You will easily imagine that in a company so mixed, the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants must show itself more distinctly than in pri- 
vate retinions or public assemblies: to me it affords a study, not 
always a disagreeable one, for occasionally may be found persons 
of good sense joined to pleasant manners. A looker-on like myself, 
who takes all things calmly, cannot fail of deriving instruction, with 
a good deal of amusement, by observing these groups; and asl am 
regarded in the light of a neutral character, [ am let into many 
secrets on all sides, by which I get into the under-current, which 
after all is the true stream that carries you to a thorough knowledge 
of men, manners and things, as they exist in social life. 
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These receptacles are less numerous in Renee th in in this coun- 
try. The English are an unsocial people, and dislike to have others 
near them, or to be intruded upon; the French are volatile, live 
much in the open air, and are unwilling to be restrained by the regu- 
larity of domestic life. It is in America where they abound, and in 
New-York, above all other places in the Union, the greatest number 
is to be seen. Each city has some distinctive appellation by which 
it is recognized. One is called the Land of Steady Habits, another is 
the Prim and Quakerish, a third is Monumental, but New-York may 
justly be called the City of Boarding-Houses. 

We cannot in Cairo have these places of abode, there being no 
regularity in forming the rooms, or any communication one with 
another; the object being to render the house @s private as possible. 
And you know the almost insurmountable unwillingness of the in- 
habitants, having families, to let lodging apartments to single men 
unless they have parents or near re lations to dwell with them. In- 
deed, the state of the unmarried men is rendered uncomfortable by 
being obliged to resort to the Weka’/eh, the building designed only 
for the reception of merchants and strangers, where no chambers 
are furnished as bed-rooms. A lone man can only spread his mat 
on the house-top in summer, or in winter sleep in the Kur’neh, where 
the bed is rolled up in the day time and placed. These inconve- 
niences, together with the ill- favor with which a single man is re- 
garded, forces him into the c ustom, which our Holy Law enjoins, of 
taking a wife as soon as his means enable him to maintain one. 
The Hhareem is the place of a Moslem’s true enjoyment. After 
the business of the day is finished, he retires there for quiet thought ; 
while he reposes ona divan, with his legs on his wife’s lap, he smokes 
the pipe she has prepared for him, and rests for hours together in 
total silence, absorbed in the luxury of calm reflection. 


New-York, twenty-sixth day of the 
Moon Moharam: Hegira, 1260. § 
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Heep the words, thou man of wealth! 
Bring back the fading hue of health 
In the poor man’s sunken cheek — 
Thou art strong, and he is weak ; 

He hath neither gold nor land: 

Help to raise him —‘ lend a hand.’ 


Heed the words, thou poor man ! — thou 
Who livest by thy sweating brow ; 

If @ sinking brother need 

Thy assistanee, give him heed; 

Thou may’st better understand 

What his woes are: ‘lend a hand.’ 


Heed the words, O thou in whom 

Te softer virtues live and bloom ; 

If an erring sister claim 

Aid and pity in her shame, 

Scorn her not, but take thy stand 

On higher ground, and ‘lend a hand.’ R, 8. Cninton. 
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EL EGIaAC oT & BS A Os 


Wer have reason to believe that the ensuing stanzas refer to the recent death of Grorarz F. Wuirz,a 


distinguished preacher of the Society of Friends. He went down to the grave ‘like a shock of corn 


fully ripe in its season’ I K 
y riz it so Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


We have lost thee, we have lost thee ; and as orphan children weep 
When they lay a tender parent down to take his dreamless sleep, 
Even thus in loneliness of soul do we bewail thy loss, 

Beloved Father in the ‘Truth —tried Soldier of the Cross! 


Like the confused remembrance of a sad and troubled dream 

Do the mournful tidings of thy death and thy solemn burial seem ; 
Thou didst stand when last we saw thee where so firmly thou hast stood, 
And enough of strength was left thee to tell that ‘ Gop is good.’ 


Thou didst leave us for a little time, and we missed thee from thy place, 
We dreamed not then that we had looked our last upon thy face, 

That our Farner deemed it best for us that thou shouldst ‘ go away,’ 
And that all He would return to us was thy cold and senseless clay ! 


*T is true that from the spirit-land a warning voice had come, 
To bid thee cease thy warfare here, and call thy forces home ; 
To rest in silence, that thou might’st renew thy strength to sing 
Hosannas through eternal years to Heaven’s Almighty Kine. 


We saw thee not; the coffin-lid was closed upon that face 

Whose chastened lineaments in life so well we loved to trace ; 
But we knew whose venerated form within unconscious slept, 
And we deemed it not a crime to weep, for even ‘ Jesus wept.’ 


If then the lowly Lamb of Gop, he who could raise the dead, 
‘ Tears, such as angels weep,’ upon the grave of Lazarus shed, 
May we not sorrow too for one we never can restore, 

A father, whose paternal voice will plead with us no more? 


We know that thou hadst longed at times to lay thy burthen down, 

And having meekly borne thy cross, was waiting for thy crown ; 

That the Angel of the Covenant but wrought a sweet release, 

When he touched the ‘ weary wheels of life,’ and bade thy conflicts cease. 


But though thou met’st him with a smile, rejoicing to the end, 

We feel while Heaven hath gained a Saint, that we have lost a Friend ; 
And though ‘ instructors’ in the Truth, by ‘ thousands’ may remain, 

‘ Not many fathers’ such as thou will e’er arise again. 


As Moses to Abarim’s mount went at his Gop’s behest, 

There to compose his aged limbs to everlasting rest, 

So, when the time appuinted came, wert thou called up to die, 
Thy soul’s worn vestments to exchange for immortality. 


The conquest is achieved at last ; thy weapons true and tried, 
Thy battered shield and coat of mail forever laid aside ; 

Thy battle-axe thou needest not ; no fierce temptations come, 

To break the perfect peace that reigns within thy heavenly home. 
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Thou need’st not ‘ sleep in armor’ now, thy covert is secure, 
Thy rest shall be as undisturbed as thy reward is sure ; 

No summons ‘ to thy tent’ shall rouse thy quiet slumbers more, 
Thy foes are all at peace with thee —thy struggles all are o’er! 


Another ransomed spirit swells the rapt angelic throng, 
Another glad triumphant voice repeats the enraptured song; 
Another new and radiant crown lies at the Fatruer’s feet, 
Another liberated soul attests that rest is sweet. 


Whom will thy ‘ Gop and Savior’ now through suffering prepare, 
The pure and living Word like thee with boldness to declare ? 
Who shall be able to partake the cup which thou hast quaffed, 
And bless, if bitter or if sweet, the Hand that mixed the draught? 
Who shall be ever on the watch like thee when duty calls 

To wave the standard of our Faith above our Zion’s walls? 

The answer rests with Gop alone —let us in hope abide ; 

When He requires the sacrifice, He will a lamb provide. 


But if among us should arise no gifted one like thee, 

Like ‘ bread upon the waters cast’ thy ministry shall be ; 

Its blessed influence shall extend even to coming years, 

And call the wayward wanderer home, through penitence and tears. 


Yes; Time may level with the earth the mound above thy breast, 
And grind to dust the simple stone that marks thy place of rest ; 
But as a precious legacy thy words shall still remain, 

And each succeeding year shall prove thou hast not lived in vain. 


How often have we seen thee rise, faltering at first, and weak, 

‘ Willing,’ ‘ obedient,’ yet afraid to trust thyself to speak ; 

Till gathering strength and gaining power, thy weakness was forgot, 

And it seemed, thy Masrer’s cause to plead, one tongue sufficed thee not. 


Even now I catch the holy light that glittered in thine eye, 

Now bent upon the listening throng, now raised in prayer on high ; 
And feel thine eloquent appeals once more my bosom thrill, 

Or hear thy melting accents raised in soft entreaty still. 


Who could resist thine eloquence ?— what eye that could not see 

That ’t was a power Omnipotent that spake and wrought through thee ? 
What heart so hard it would not melt beneath the living fire ‘ 
That glowed in each impassioned word, and warmed each pure desire ? 
No bounds thy simple trusting faith, thy deep devotion knew, 

Few their allegiance have maintained so tender and so true ; 

Unawed by Hatred and Reproach, unstained by Flattery’s breath, 

The ‘resurrection unto life’ disarmed the ‘ second death.’ 


Ah! many a heart that beat with thine with thee its grave hath made! 
Thy long resplendent sun hath set, and wrapped their world in shade ; 
And life to them hath lost the best and brightest charm it wore, 

For they know that they shall hear thy voice and see thy face no more. 


Yet though they cannot call thee back, not ‘ comfortless’ are they, 
For He who gave thee, still remains to lead them on their way ; 
And while in this deep chastisement a Father’s hand appears, 
Faith's struggling sunbeams intertwine a rainbow with their tears. 
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O, if thy spirit still beholds this scene of guilt and strife, 

If glimpses of thy former home pervade thy better life, 
Will not the soul that here on earth our weary burthens bore 
Stillin the yearnings of its love revisit us once more ? 


Wilt thou not sometimes hover near, when trials shall assail, 

And cheer us on our heavenward way, when strength and courage fail ? 

Wilt thou not watch as was thy wont our feeble progress still? 

A voice e’en more than earthly sweet, replies, ‘ I will — I will!’ 
New-York, 10th mo., 25, 1847. 


FACTORY LIFE IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


BY T. THROSTLE, GENT. 





Tue history of Cotton-Spinning in New-England is yet to be 
written. Some facts relative to the introduction of this branch of 
industry among us, and to the improvements in the machinery by 
which it is carried on, have indeed been published underthattitle; but 
nothing that can be called a complete history of our manufacturing 
system, including a full account of its origin, its progress, and above 
all, the influence which it is exerting upon the character and social 
condition of the New-England people. 

It is working a great*change in the condition of society in those 
States where it flourishes most, and a change perhaps as great, 
though not so obvious, in the character of their citizens, of every 
class; whether for the better or worse, experience will certainly 
show in time, and a careful observation probably point out to us be- 
forehand. These changes are in a great degree owing to the in- 
creased demand it has made for female labor, and the new channels 
which it has opened for that labor to flow in. It has raised the rate 
of women’s wages in its own department to something near a just 
proportion, when compared with those of men. And the effects of 
this are felt directly, not only by those who work for their living, 
but also by those who are in easy and independent circumstances. 
It has made labor more honorable in common estimation. A girl 
whose education does not qualify her for ‘ keeping school,’ thrown 
upon her own exertions for support, will not go out to service in a 
family for one or two dollars a week, with board, while she may make 
three, four, or five dollars, and sometimes more, beside what she 
will pay for her board in the same time, by going into the mill. The 
consequence is, that household-servants are difficult to be obtained, 
and more difficult to be kept, and are often foreigners, unacquainted 
with the work they are expected to do; so that the mistress of the 
house, perhaps wealthy, and educated in ease and luxury, is ofttimes 
obliged to take an active part in the house-work, evento the makin 
of bread and cooking of dinner for her husband and children. 

Beside this, it encourages a strong spirit of independence. The 
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household servant is often troubled with a consciousness of inferi- 
ority in submitting to the control of a mistress. She must come and 
go at her bidding, and have all her duties regulated by her variable 
will; and then she may be called upon at all hours, having no time 
that she can properly call her own. It is otherwise in the mill. Here, 
though she is immediately under the eye of the overseer, she is sub- 
ject to his control only in regard to that particular part which she has 
undertaken to perform. Her hours of work are fixed ; and whether 
it be ten, twelve, or fourteen hours a day, when the bell rings at 
night her work is done, and the rest of the twenty-four hours is com- 
pletely her own, to be applied as she chooses to any purpose of re- 
creation or profit. This habit of working at fixed hours, and at one 
appointed task, subject to no control except in regard to the work 
and time, begets a feeling of independence, which, in the opinion 
of the uneducated at least, little accords with that deference and 
submissior which is expected in the domestic service. This feeling 
is farther increased by a consciousness of the power which may be ex- 
erted by combination, which is manifested upon all such occasions as 
excite a general feeling of pity or indignation. It is not often, there- 
fore, that they are obliged to submit to gross injustice or abuse. 
That petty tyranny, which the petulance of an unfeeling mistress 
too often inflicts upon a gentle and timid disposition, can hardly 
show itself within the walls of the mill, without exciting at once such 
a general clamor of indignation as will compel the observance of a 
tolerable degree of justice and propriety. If this independence has 
sometimes degenerated into insolence toWard the wealthier and 
better educated class of society, it is not the natural result of the 
factory system, but the consequence of the treatment to which they 
have been subjected. When individuals, qualified by manners, edu- 
cation and morals to hold a respectable station in society, are ex- 
cluded by those who claim to hold the first rank, and are denied 
the privileges of social intercourse, and treated with contempt, as 
belonging to a class degraded by their occupation, they cannot be 
expected to bear much good-will toward those who have unjustly 
scorned them. And thus losing one of the strongest inducements 
to self-improvement, they have as a class sometimes given way to 
feelings of envy and bitter hatred. 

There are some persons in other parts of our country who are 
accustomed to look upon factory life as a thing in some degree akin 
to slavery, and to speak of the men and women who work in the 
mills as degraded morally, mentally and physically. Such shallow 
observers betray an entire ignorance of the factory system. 

These views were once very prevalent in some parts of New- 
England, both among those who were in independent circumstances, 
and those also who, being obliged to support themselves by manual 
labor, sought work in the mills, Within the last twenty or thirty years 
a complete change has been wrought. Good wages and steady em- 
ployment have tempted those to become ‘ factory girls’ whose com- 
mon sense and education were sufficient to teach them that honest 
labor was honorable, and that they were in no way degraded, or en- 
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titled to less respect, since they had velieal up thie occupation, and 
poverty no longer compelled them to submit to be ranked indis- 
criminately as a ‘lower class.’ The means by which they were able 
to enforce their claims to a proper consideration, may be illustrated 
by the following incident, which happened a few years ago in a 
flourishing manufacturing town in New-England. 

An independent military company had been organized, and kept 
up for some time with the usual spirit of patriotism and gallantry 
which our young men are wont to manifest in times of peace and 
general prosperity. The ladiesof the town, wishing to display their 
grateful admiration of the courage and devoted gallantry of their 
‘defenders,’ proposed that a handsome banner should be presented 
to them in the name of the ‘ Ladies of D ——.’ A subscription for 
the purpose was accordingly opened. Some of the ‘ factory girls’ 
wishing in like manner to show their patriotism as American wo- 
men, and feeling perhaps a personal interest in some of these ‘ de- 
fenders’ of their country and themselves, subscribed among the 
others. Those who had started the subscription, however, looked 
with contempt upon such as worked in the mills, and intended that 
their banners should be entirely the gift of the ‘Ladies’ of D 
as they styled themselves exclusively. They therefore declined re- 
ceiving the contributions of the ‘factory girls,’ which were quietly 
withdrawn. The banner was procured, and the day appointed for the 
presentation. The lawyer of the town was employed to present it 
in behalf of the ladies, and make an appropriate speech. The day 
came, and all passed off with the usual ceremony and display, the 
company performing their exercises in their best style, and the‘ ladies’ 
appearing in procession with their deputy, who made the presenta- 
tion. This was the end of the first act. 

The factory girls were all this time keenly sensible of the indig- 
nity that had been put upon them, and were little disposed to submit 
tamely to this assumption of superiority; and before this, had got the 
affair all in train for the vindication of their honor and credit. Two 
hundred young women, more or less, with a fair share of beauty and 
intelligence, could be at no loss for the means of redress under such 
a pointed insult. Brothers and lovers were of course ready to assist 
them. It was not long, therefore, before another military company 
was chartered, much larger than the other, and more handsomely 
equipped. To furnish these with a standard, the ‘ factory girls’ 
raised a subscription among themselves, and procured a banner of 
the most elegant design and execution. The lawyer, who was un- 
disputed orator of the village, had been employed as spokesman by 
their rivals on the former occasion; but they thought that for them 
to do. such a thing would be to acknowledge themselves incompe- 
tent to carry out what they had undertaken, and they accordingly 
chose one of their own number to prepare and deliver the address at 
the presentation. The girl they selected for this duty was a dresser- 
tender in one of the mills, a young woman of good natural abilities 
and well-educated. She wrote the address at first in Latin, and 
showed it to the agent of the mill, who was favorably interested in 
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their sedunatitines ema his position in society would have veued 
him with the ‘ Ladies’ clan. Not beit ng a classical scholar, however, 
he could not read it, but advised her to write it in English, which 
she accordingly did: When all was ready, the presentation was 
made by their own hands, with neat and appropriate speeches, well 
delivered on both sides; the girls, all arrayed in simple white dresses, 
with lace-caps and tasteful parasols, forming a long and beautiful pro- 
cession, which completely eclipsed the display made by the ‘ Ladies’ 
who had treated them so contemptuously. This was the death-blow 
to Aristocracy in the town of D 

As we have already said, they err greatly who look upon the 
‘ operatives’* of a manufacturing establishment as all of one class, 


to be despised or respected alike. Factory life is in fact but little 


understood, as a general thing, even in New-England, by those who 


are not immediately connected with the mills. An authentic ob- 
server, standing off on one side, will see much that is curious and 
new to him, and much that will teach him valuable lessons in the 
philosophy of life, and oblige him to throw aside his preconceived 
notions, like old clothes, out-grown and ill-fashioned, and array him- 
self in many a garment of new opinions. But it will be in vain for 
him, how acute soever he may be, to expect to understand it tho- 
roughly. Todothis; to see and know what factory life is, and what 
the inmates of the factory are; he must go among them, live with 
them, work with them, joi them in their recreations. Then will 
he have the subject laid open before him ; and if he is mindful of all 
the little incidents that happen around him, and discriminating in 
his observations, he will be able to form some judgment upon the 
effects of this system, which brings so many together for the purpose 
of unremitting toil. Then will he be able to understand the feelings 
of the men and women subject to this influence, and to account for 
their prejudices and peculiar tastes, and to sympathize with them 
in their cares and in their joys. Then will he know what are the 
necessary and what the incidental effects of hard work, for twelve or 
fourteen hours a day, upon the minds and manners of those who 
must follow it year after year. 

If he will xoé do this, then let him never meddle with the subject; 
for whatever he may say about it will be but senseless drivel, like 
the dull pratings of learned stupidity, which reclines at ease in luxu- 
rious libraries, and preaches about ‘the divinity of labor,’ and the 
blessedness of that man’s lot whose spirit is crushed with hopeless 
poverty ; whose moral growth has been checked, and whose physical 
life is wasting away prematurely, under the influence of never-end- 
ing and ill-paid toil. Out upon the whole canting tribe! If there 
is any thing above all others disgusting to the weary laborer, it is 
this ill-timed and ill-applied praise 2 of the fruitful source of his bodily 
ills and mental anxieties. He works too much; he knows it; the 
world nn knows it; and so will this canting philosopher know 





* ‘OPERATIVES’ —a detestable word ; but then what can we call them? ‘ Workman’ lacks a cor- 
responding term for the other sex; and‘ workies,’ the new term, is slang, double distilled, 
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it when he has thrown aside his books, and taken upon himself for 
a few months the ‘happy condition’ of this son of poverty, whose 
life is spent in one dull round of ceaseless labor, with only now and 
then a glimmer of bright sunshine and a breath of fresh air. Let 
him, if he really wishes to understand this subject, go to work, either 
in the fields or the work-shops, early and late, week in and week 
out, month after month, and year after year. They who have done 
this for years know what are the pleasures and what the trials of this 
lot, and they also know that those who would teach them its bless- 
ings, which they have not learned ‘ by the sweat of their brow,’ are 
only idle puffers, if not bare-faced hypocrites. 

A large cotton-mill is a little world of itself, containing in differ- 
ent degrees at different times almost all varieties of character and 
progress of cultivation. You might as well undertake to describe 
minutely the characters of all the citizens of a large city with a 
single stroke of the pen, as to make one description fit all the in- 
mates of the mill. Here is youth and age, ignorance and educa- 
tion, love and hatred, piety and profanity, truth and falsehood, 
rudeness and refinement; yes, even that high refinement which 
pure and holy thought, awakened by education, breathes over a 
spirit gentle and truthful, filling it with the graces of Christian love. 
Such characters, it may be thought, must be rare in the factories. 
Even so; they are rare in the world at large; and if we are not 
greatly mistaken, not too common in any class of society. To 
judge of the effects of the factory system, however, it would not be 
fair to compare those subjected to its influence with those whose 
circumstances in life have given them greater advantages. We 
must take the workmen and the girls of the mill as they are, and see 
what in all probability they would have been, had they not been sub- 
jected to this influence. In order to illustrate this comparison, and to 
aid the dissemination of correct opinions, we propose to set forth in 
these sketches some of the scenes with which we have been familiar, 
and which are illustrative of the present condition of factory life. 

The little State of Rhode-Island (‘little only in a physical point of 
view,’ its sons are wont to boast,) is more completely than any other 
a State devoted to manufactures. Cotton and woollen mills, with 
their little villages, are scattered all over its rugged surface. From 
the hilly nature of the country, its streams of water have a consi- 
derable descent in their short courses, and thus furnish a great 
amount of water-power in proportion to the quantity of water they 
pour into the sea. The principal streams are bordered with a suc- 
cession of villages, large and small, which sometimes lie so close 
together as almost to touch each other, for many miles in extent ; 
each being a cluster of dwellings formed around one or more 
manufacturing establishments. The chief. city of the State is itself 
a kind of head-quarters of the factory business; an exchange, 
where those interested in machinery and its products ‘ do mostly 
congregate.’ Here leading citizens themselves are all, or almost 
all, concerned directly in some of these establishments. Every 


little stream with water enough for more than the wheel of a grist- 
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mill, and a fall of a few feet, Seieeiidiene a site for some Tittle factory, 
generally for spinning cotton or wool. ‘These situations are often 
scenes of great picturesque beauty. Sometimes a mountain-rivulet, 
rushing over a rocky bed, between hills covered with groves of 
forest-trees, and high rocks which stand out here and there, to mark 
the stages of its descent, turns the wheel of a little mill, perched 
upon a steep rock, or the high bauk of the stream, accompanied 
with a little cluster of cottages, and shaded with the oak and ma- 
ple, and then flows below, after passing under a rustic plank- 
bridge through a fertile valley, enlivened with many a farm-house 
and chard. Sometimes it is a substantial stone-mill, seated on a 
level spot, just at the head of a beauttful valley, with pleasant 
dwellings, not crowded together, but scattered about it, each in the 
midst of a little clump of fruit-trees, and high rocky hills, almost 
covered with trees, in the back-ground, and a broad pond of smooth 
water stretching away between the opening hills. 

The Ponogansett Mill, a cotton- factory of some four or five thou- 
sand spindles, i is situated in one of the loveliest of these scenes, 
which presents a considerable amount of varied beauty, though 
without the wild grandeur of some of those farther back among 
the hills. It is within a mile of the Narragansett Bay, of which it 
commands a fine view, between the high banks that rise, now on the 
right hand and now on the left of the little river, as, growing wider 
and wider, it winds its way to the sea. The tide flows up to the 
mill, and at the flood will bear a smal! sloop through the channel ; 
it is however chiefly used by pleasure-boats, whose sails often enli- 
ven its waters between the mill and the bay. The bridge is close 
by the mill and just below the mill-dam, above which the pond 
forms a large sheet of water, extending back between steep hills 
till it is lost among the tall trees which spread out their branches 
from the banks, and the many little islands lying in that part of the 
pond. On the one side, the house and gardens of the proprietor 
overlook the pond and mill, and on the other, under the shade of 
the trees, crooked little foot-paths are traced along the steep bank, 
winding up and down among the bushes, and occasionally crossing 
each other. These are favorite resorts in the warm summer eve- 
nings, the mossy banks and large projecting roots forming rustic 
seats, where little parties of half a dozen may sit and chat in com- 
pany. There are other favorite spots. ‘ Bald Hill’ is one. This 
rises, crowned with rocks, a little way back from the pond, a 
overlooks a large part of Narragansett Bay, with its islands, 
steam-boats and its shipping. Here are favorite walks for the me 
day afternoon. ‘Happy Hollow’ is another. This is a little vale, 
encircled with smooth turfy hills on all sides save one, where it 
looks out on the distant bay; it is shaded with the sweet flowering 
locust and broad-spreading oak trees. It was so named by those 
whv held a meeting here at the time of one of the religious revi- 
vals, in commemoration of their own conversion, and the name is 
80 appropriate to the beautiful spot that it remains with it. 

The dwelling-houses of the village form the least pleasing part of 
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these scenes. They are crowded together close to the road on both 
sides of the bridge. They have no door-yards enclosed. Their 
front doors open strait into the street, and back of the houses there 
is an Open space, common to them all, flanked by the pig-styes and 
cow-sheds. Though some of the door-steps are kept as clean and 
neat as they may be in such a situation, the whole group has a slo- 
venly appearance, and seems unfavorable to habits of tidiness or 
feelings of home. This bare, exposed appearance of the houses is 
characteristic of the factory-villayes generally. We do not know 
whether we can account for it satisfactorily ; perhaps it is owing to 
the crowded condition of the inmates, and the little time they have 
to bestow upon dwellings which they may occupy only a short 
time. They spend the time and :noney which they can spare for 
such purposes in the adornment of their persons, which produces a 
more striking effect. Beside all this, the mill is more their place of 
abode than the houses where they eat and sleep. It is in the mill 
that their time is spent, from early in the morning till sun-set in 
summer, and till the middle of the evening in winter. Those who 
do not work in the mill for the most part, work harder at home in 
cooking for the rest and taking care of their children. Most of the 
girls work in the ‘weave-shop.’ A few tend the ‘ warpers,’ the 
‘ spoolers’ and the ‘speeders,’ but these are generally young girls, 
and a small proportion of the number employed in the mill. 

Of the ‘ weave-shop’ any one can get a good idea by only going 
into it. It is a large room, filled with looms, placed together in 
pairs, with just room for the weaver to pass around each pair with 
ease. The upper part of the room is generally clear of those 
shafts, drums and belts you see in other parts of the mill, the power 
being communicated through the floor. The noise of the power- 
loom is somewhat like that of the hand-loom; but the former beats 
quicker and sharper; and when one, two or three hundred of them 
are at work in a room together, they make a tremendous racket, 
which is more than persons of weak nerves, delicate constitutions, 
or whatever it may be that renders them very sensitive in regard to 
any noise, are able to endure. Those accustomed to it, however, 
are not at all incommoded by it, and experience no bad effect from 
it, except now and then when it makes one hard of hearing, and in- 
jures the voice, as it almost always does if they sing much at their 
work. Each weaver tends two, three or four, and sometimes more 
looms, according to her experience and activity. Four looms is the 
most common number for a girl of ordinary tact and activity, though 
if the spinning has been well done they will not occupy all her time. 
The remainder she will spend according to her taste; either in soli- 
tary thought, in chatting with her associates, or in sitting down by 
her looms with a book, or with knitting or needle-work in her 
hands. They are paid in proportion to the quantity of cloth the 
weave. The four-loom weavers in the Ponogansett Mill earn on 
an average five dollars a-week; some making rather more, and 
some less. In several of the mills the best weavers earn three or four 
dollars a-week more than they do here. Of their week’s wages 
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they pay a dollar and a quarter for board. Whatever they earn 
over their necessary expenses is variously disposed of. Some lay it 
up, and have considerable sums of money in the bank; some join 
with their brothers and sisters in paying for a little house and lot ; 
some provide themselves with household furniture. This is a favor- 
ite plan with many of the younger part, who are looking forward 
to a settlement in married life, being, it may be, already ‘ engaged.’ 
They pride themselves upon being furnished with silver spoons and 
all the necessaries and conveniences of house-keeping. Some use 
it to pay the expenses of their own education during a part of the 
year; some, whose fathers are idle and dissipated, for the support 
and schooling of their little brothers and sisters; and some spend 
it entirely in dress and decoration. These last, though in fact but 
a small part, have attracted more notice than all the rest, and care- 
less observers have done the injustice of ascribing to the whole the 
follies and weakness of this class. These are indeed wild and 
giddy-headed, mostly ignorant, and content to remain so. They 
have one grand double aim, and that is to make a display and ‘ catch 
a beau.’ They fancy that after they once ‘get married’ they shall 
have but little todo. They will not see, though the examples of it 
lie all around them, that the toils they are undertaking will make 
the labors of their former life seem like mere play. Many and 
many a sigh do they afterward breathe for those careless and happy 
days. Some of them, after having seen much trouble, and having 
but small families left to care fur, do go back into the mills to work. 
But how they are changed! The light elastic spirits of youth will 
never return, and care’s indelible impression is left upon their brow. 
They move to their work with a quiet step, and look with a calm, 
perchance even cheerful countenance, upon the scene around them. 
Sut a faint smile is the warmest response called forth by their light- 
hearted companions’ most joyous mirth. Peace and rest be with 
them! —for they have passed through many afflictions and some 
fiery trials. 


va? Ua 3's CONSECRATION 


BY D. W- BELISLE, 


NovemBeER winds swept o’er the hills 
Where once in childhood’s pleasant hours 
I gought, along the sunny rills, 
To cull fresh wreaths of early flowers; 
Two favorite elms, whose giant forms 
Have braved for ceuturies the storms, 
Stand in a cool sequestered spot 
Beside my childhood’s humble cot. 


Beneath their shade, in days gone by, 
A doting mother sank to rest; 
I saw the Jast tear in her eye, 
1 saw the sod placed on her breast ; 
A sister too lies by her side, 
A brother, in his youthful pride; 
These consecrate that sacred spot, 
Beside my childhood’s humble cot. 
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THE wPADE BRECGOH OR EB. 


BY SUSAN PINDAR. 


Out upon the waters foaming, 
O’er the deep dark sea, 

A maiden through the twilight gloaming 
Gazeth earnestly : 

Mighty waves, tempestuous dashing, 
Burst upon the shore ; 

Recks she not their angry lashing, 

Heeds she not the tempest crashing, 
Lady Leonore! 


She was Beauty’s fairest daughter, 
Glorious in her pride ; 

Noble suitors oft had sought her, 
Countless hearts had sighed ; 

Vainly the impassioned lover 
Burning words did pour ; 

Bright and cold as stars above her, 

Failed all tearful sighs to move her, 
Cruel Leonore! 


One there was, of noble bearing, 
Lowly in his birth ; 

Worthy he of all comparing 
With the great of earth ; 

Dared he own Love’s sacred feeling, 
The humble troubadour ? 

O’er his harp-strings wildly stealing, 

Every strain his soul revealing, 
Worshipped Leonore. 


Loved she him? — what soft commotion 
Stirred within her breast, 
Wakening each fond emotion 
With a sweet unrest ; 
Pride all tender ties doth sever, 
And they met no more ; 
Could she wed a minstrel ? — never! 
Left he then his home forever — 
Haughty Leonore! 


Now his image sadly keeping 
Shrined within her heart, 
Dimmed her eyes with ceaseless weeping, 
Smiles for aye depart. 
Love with fond resistless yearning 
Bids her him restore, 
While the beacon-light is burning 
Waiteth she his glad returning, 
Tender Leonore ! 
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Wildly now the tempest rushing 
On its fearful path, 
Every fated object crushing 
In its furious wrath. 
List ! — that shriek of wo despairing, 
Rising ’mid the roar ; 
To her heart what anguish bearing, 
Where she stands the Storm-King daring, 
Faithful Leonore! 


Soon the early dawn is breaking, 
Glorious and serene, 

And the sun, in splendor waking, 
Smiles upon the scene. . 

A maiden clasps her lifeless lover 
On the wreck-strewn shore ; 

Moaning surges break above her, 

But for her all storms are over, 


Hapless Leonore ! 
Vovember th, 1347. 


REFLECTIONS ON MAN IN SOCIETY. 
BY ",AMSS CHADWICK, 


‘Act the refinements of philosophy can add nothing to the clearness and certainty with which 
the mind perceives that an action supposes an agent; that an effect arises from a cause; and that 
all the appearances of work and design in the universe are unquestiouable proofs of the existence 
of some Bena possessed of skill and intelligence equal to the effect produced,’ 


Harrais Hermes. 

Were it not for this admirable distribution of design, skill and 
intelligence throughout the universe, governed by the irresistible 
laws of Nature, which, like a gravitating power, silently though for- 
cibly impel man to cultivate a knowledge of her infinite produc- 
tions, so indispensable to his preservation and happiness, and so 
finely adapted to the organic economy of life, fur the gratification of 
his many wants and the promotion of his enjoyments, the world on 
which he is cast would become a dreary and hopeless scene of ad- 
verse principles; based on the fluctuating elements of good and 
evil, without any conceivable purpose or ultimate end. But we 
have a far different result in the amazing resources which the great 
laboratory of nature administers to every grade of the human spe- 
cles, as a ‘redeeming solace to all the evils that afflict mankind in a 
perverted state of society. 

The laws of nature never appear to operate en masse ; and where 
intelligent Individuality is lost in unimprovable Numbers, public 
opinion, and all associations in masses, become many-headed mon- 
sters. In such startling extremes of knowledge and ignorance, 
civilization and barbarism inevitably become con founded i in one con- 
fused mass of splendor and squalor; such as the Czar of Russia 
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can boast, when seated in his palace, surrounded with his parasite 
lords; recklessly extinguishing within the sway of his despotic 
caprice every spark of national liberty, and consigning his victims 
to a more than Arab gloom in Siberian slavery. No physical force 
in masses commits more outrages on the laws of Nature than wars 
of aggression; which, sooner or later, she visits by a moral as well 
as physical scourge on the aggressors. 

What then is the cause of these atrocious crusades against 
humanity, which during thousands of years have darkened the 
page of history? Ignorance of natural laws. Henee ignorance 
becomes a species of original sin; and as knowledge advances, 
ignorance disappears ; and mankind become proportionally more 
happy as they advance in physical, organic and moral laws, which 
the volume of Nature developes to every human being, in Wisdum, 
Beauty and Benevolence. 

Brooklyn, (N. Y.,) November, 1247. 
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Where is the holy temple? where the fane 
Which sin-sick souls shall seek, for heavenly grace ? 
And casting off all earthly care and pain, 
Find resting-place ? 


Where, as upon the sacred mount the dew 
Gently descends, the parched grass reviving, 
The down-prest humble sinner feels anew 
His faith surviving ? 


Where is the faithful watchman? where the tower, 
From whence the cry is heard, *‘ Repent and live ” 
Where is the manna, that in latest hour 
Relief can give? 


Not in these marble piles of sculptured glory, 
Where the lulled sense alone is gratified ; 
Of earthly pomp the vain repository, 
And human pride. 


Not where the organ peals, the voices soar, 
With sound voluptuous from harmonic choirs ; 
Not where the saint-emblazoned windows pour 
Irradiate fires. 


Here shall the lowly hope? the haughty quail ? 
The guilty melt with soul-subduing fears ? 
The secret drooping heart at length unveil 
Its urn of tears? 


Alas! not here abides the dispensation ! 
Seek then thy closet; weeping kiss the rod ; 
é Pour out thy grief with earnest supplication, 


And trust in Gop. 
New-York, Nov. 17, 1847. 
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Buast of the North! that exiled long hath roamed, 
Where Winter chained by flowing streamlets lies, 

Where the fair sun with ceaseless light has domed, 
Through half his yearly course, the starless skies ; 

Stern Winter’s march thy trumpet-voice doth sound, 
His prison-house thou hast at length unbarred ; 

No more the sun, bright sentry ! in his round 
Unquenched by night, the strong domain doth guard. 


Then welcome, Winter, from the dreary clime 
Where verdant landscape never greets the eye, 
But iceberg-monuments arise sublime, 
To mark the grave where buried Nature lies ; 
The autumn leaflets, as in sore amaze, 
Curl, shrinking from thy touch, and drop in fear ; 
When in the lake-spread mirror thou wouldst gaze, 
Thy chilling breath hath dimmed its surface clear. 


Yet thou art welcome, with thy elfin train, 

That shrieking gambol o’er the storm-swept heath ; 
Whose hands have pictured on the frosted pane 

The dream-born fancies caught from sleepers’ breath ; 
Welcome to us! —thy iron reign doth bring 

The joys that cluster round the social hearth ; 
Where the glad voice of Innocence doth ring, 

And guileless youth rejoices in his mirth, 


And home is made the paradise of earth. 6, 
Boston, ( Mass.) 


OLD FRENCH EPIGRAMS 


‘I Love every thing that’s old; old times, old friends, old books.’ —Gotvsmrrs. 


Ir is curious to observe how men will run into a prevailing fashion, 
both in literatute and in life, whatsoever that position may be. 
Genius, indeed, will usually strike out a path for itself; but not even 
genius is always proof against the seductions of fashion. 

At one period, and that too a pretty long one, it was the fashion in 
France to write epigrams. All the world wrote epigrams; church- 
men and laymen, civilian and soldier, noble and abbé, and cavalier, 
poet and poetaster, all employed their time and talents in the pro- 
duction of epigrams. Epigrams, brilliant, racy and spirituelle, re- 
sounded on every side; epigrams enlivened ‘the camp, the court, the 
grove ;’ epigrams, in the words of an eminent French critic, ‘ flew 
from drawing-room to drawing-room, from alley to alley, shedding 
ridicule upon their victims, and glory and renown upon their authors.’ 

Were it possible to collect all these choice morceaux into one ex- 
quisite whole, it would furnish forth a bouquet worthy of a lite- 
rary Vitellius. But this, unfortunately, is not possible ; for although 
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many of them have been handed down to us, by far the greater part 
have passed away with the generations whose amusement and admi- 
ration they were. Some of them, too, from their subjects being 
purely local or personal, possess but little interest for the people of 

another land, two or three hundred years after they were written. 
Yet there are many which cannot fail to be acceptable in all ages 
and all countries. Here is one by an unknown author of the seven- 
teenth century, remarkable not only for wit and energy, but for a 
boldness hardly to be expected in the days of the Church’s power. 
The translation is as nearly as possible literal : 


‘In the golden age, the days of old, 
Crosier of wood, bishop of gold; 
But other laws have now ensued — 
Crosier of gold, bishop of wood !’ 


Here is another (attributed to Corneille,) on a bad poet who pos- 
sessed the talent of declamation, and was fond of reciting his own 
poetry; a propensity often found in indifferent poets : 


‘Tuy strains are good, recited by thee, 
They ’re nothing at all when read by me; 
Recite them always you can’t indeed, 
Then prithee make such as } could read.’ 


The following, by the old poet Liniere, is very good : 


‘ ILLustRtiovs cavaliers I know, 
With lacqueys and with pages, 
And with splendid equipages ; 
But they ’re in debt for all their show, 
While in paid-for shoes I go.’ 


One of the most favorite forms of the epigram was the narrative 
epigram, or epigramme anecdotique. Of this species, voila a clever, 
naive and pretty specimen : 


*Resorcep his hoarded gold to save, 
His fair young child HaBPAGON gave, 
Dowerless, to Roca, the rich and old ; 
And (family-victim led to slaughter !) 
AGNEs, the young and duteous daughter, 
Bent tothe fate she could not hold. 
When the bridegroom had answered ‘ Yes,’ 
(A word full oft, Ishrewdly guess, 
Regretful wished again unsaid,) 
The priest turned to the youthful bride, 
* AGNES, my gentle child,’ he cried, 
And wilt thou this man wed ?” 
‘In all this matter, man of Gop,’ said she, 
* You are the first who has consulted me!’ 


‘ This,’ says the critic quoted above, M. Halevy, ‘ is more than an 
epigr am; it is a fine lesson, given with eloquence and energy.’ It 
is the production of an unknown poet, of the time of Louis the 
Thirteenth. 

Furetiere, who flourished about the same time, wrote a great num- 
ber of brilliant epigrams. Here is one of the same class with the 
preceding, which we think very good: 

‘A CAVALIER, of noble blood, 
But base and coward mind, 


Once asked a grasping usurer 
W hat pleasure he could find 
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In gathering heaps on heaps of gold, 
Of which no use he made ? 
The usurer, with ready tongue, 
To him right promptly said : 
‘The very same, my noble lord, 
As you in carrying a sword!’ 


Many and various were the uses to which the epigram was put. 
Sometimes it was employed merely to show off a ready wit; some- 
times as a vehicle for playful raillery ; sometimes as a vent for keen 
and biting sarcasm ; and often, very often, as a weapon of offence 
and defence. Anda powerful weapon it was; keen and cutting as 
a Damascus blade, it struck remorselessly into the weakest part of 
him whom it assailed, and held him as it were impaled before the 
delighted eyes of a merry multitude, composed of the unhappy vic- 
tim’s most esteemed and intimate friends, until such time as he, pos- 
sessing himself of the same redoubtable weapon, launched it back 
upon his adversary with skill and energy so much superior, that the 

‘world’s dread laugh’ was drawn off from himself, and turned with 
redoubled exultation on his discomfitted assailant. Many a brilliant 
encounter of this kind took place at the courts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth Louises, affording delight and amusement to the gay 
world, similar to that which tilts and tournaments were wont to give 
to the high knights and dames of old; a proof that destructiveness, 
whether of life. or character, is an inherent principle of human na- 
ture. ’T is true, ’tis pity; pity ’tis, ’tis true. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of all the epigrams was the 
Epigrammatic Epitaph, or epitaphic epigram, call it which you 
please ; aspecies which, however well it may accord with the natural 
levity of the French character, is by no means peculiar to France. 


Witness the well-known epitaph on the famous architect, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren: 


‘ Lrg heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.’ 


And that on an equally famous, though it would seem less useful 
character : 


‘Here lieth Sir Jonn Guise, 
No one laughs, and no one cries ; 
Where he’s gone, or how he fares, 
No one knows, and no one cares.’ . 


I could cite others in our own language; but it is of French 


poetry we are treating. A favorable specimen of this class is the 
following epitaph on a miser : 


‘BENEATH this snow-white marble lies a man, 
The greatest miser in the town of Rennes; 
He died exactly on the year’s last day, 
or fear that New-Year’s Gifts he ’d have to pay!’ 


In order to see the full point of this, the reader must bear in mind 
that in many parts of France it is customary for the whole commu- 
nity to exchange presents on New-Year’s day. Beside those which 
pass between friend and friend, the butcher sends some tit-bit to his 
customers, the baker sends a cake, the postman brings an almanac 
or a calender, for which he expects a small ‘ pour boire ;’? and so on 
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through the different grades. So ohivernal is the custom, aed so 
binding are its obligations, that not even a miser could escape the 
etrennes, but by dying, according to this waggish writer. 

The subjoined epitaph on a man who had been hanged, and after- 
ward hung in chains, according to the barbarous custom of the pe- 


riod, is not bad: 


‘Here my cousin finds repose 
Every time that no wind blows.’ 


On an old tomb-stone in the cemetery of St. Medard, in Paris, 
there was to be seen a few years ago this striking epitaph on a gold- 


beater : 


‘Here lies a man whose trade in life 
Was beating gold — and his own wife.’ 


Scarron, who wrote a great number of epigrams, was once ap- 
plied to by a lady, who desired him to write her epitaph. The 
author of the ‘Roman Comique,’ with characteristic drollery, made 
her lie down behind the door, and then wrote: 


‘Here behind a door is laid 
A woman who—who is not dead !’ 


These are all harmless jeux-d’esprits; but a great proportion of 
those witty epitaphs, though exceedingly pungent, and greatly ad- 
mired by the French themselves, are of a character so grossly irre- 
verent, not to say blasphemous, as to grievously offend our nicer 
moral sense. This is much to be regretted, for many of them pos- 
sess, like Signior Benedick, ‘a fine little wit.’ To this species of 
poetry belongs the celebrated epitaph on Maximilian Robespierre, 

‘in which,’ says Scott, ‘ his life is represented as incompatible with 
the existence of the human race: 


‘PassER! weep not o’er his head, 
For, if he lived, thou wouldst be dead!’ 


Such and similar were the epigrams that delighted the citizens 
of every grade throughout ‘ La belle France.’ But the empire of 
the epigram, like the mighty kingdoms of the earth, has now passed 
away. Alike in the mansions of the great and the cabins of the 
poor, its laugh-inspiring voice has ceased: the drawing-room of the 
duchess and the cabaret of the fauxbourg have alike discarded the 
brilliant rally, the pungent repartee, the gay and lively raillery, and 
the biting satire, that were wont to charm the society of their respec- 
tive grades i in by-gone days. And whatisthe reason of this? ‘The 
reason,’ says M. Halevy, ‘is very simple. The press and the thea- 
tres are open ; newspapers and couplets de vaudeville now supply all; 
the epigram has taken refuge there, and there it reigns supreme.’ 

Politics have likewise had much to do in the downfall of the epi- 
gram. People now-a-days are too much occupied in watching the 
motions of their rulers and representatives, to care for the light and 
airy jeux-d’esprits to which their ancestors attached so much im- 
portance. 
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With a sigh for the glories of other days, I will conclude this 
chapter on epigrams with the following epigrammatic sermon, which 
an unknown poet affixed to the gate of a village cemetery : 


‘ Tout tes pas sont faux pas, tu ne fais pas de pas, 


Que tes pas, pas a pas, ne mene au trepas.’ 


THE 


Iota. 


RETURN AFTER HOLIDAYS. 
BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER 
I. Vv. 
Home, home again !— O mother dear, But slowly from her fevered cheek 


Our rural pastime o’er, 

How gladly to your own fond arms 
We've hied us back once more ! 

Tho’ Berkshire’s hills were green and gay, 
Aad Elm wood's kindred dear, 

We could not mid their charms forget 
That dearer still were here. 


Tt. 


But, mother, where ’s the darling one 
Whose blue eye’s starry beams 

Have been the light, whose merry voice 
The music of our dreams? 

From nursery to garden’s end 
We ’ve hunted high and low — 

Ah tell us where our ‘ PeacHcuEEK’ is, 
We long to kiss her so! 


Til. 


Then burst the mother’s stifled sigh — 
O pang of mortal pain! 

To mark your eager search the while, 
And know that it was vain ; 

For never more in these sad halls, 
Nor mid the garden bowers, 

Shall Pracucueex’s rosy smiles be press’d 
To these fond lips of ours! 


Iv. 


We saw that she was summoned hence, 
Yet low on bended knee 

Your father and your mother prayed, 
In voiceless sympathy ; 

Prayed that the sinless might be spared, 
We could not let her go; 

Heaven had so many such above, 
And earth so few below! 


Hope faded with its flowers, 

And colder grew each little hand 
So fond'y clasped in ours ; 

We called her all endearing names, 
And O the fixed despair 

With which we watched her filmy gaze, 
And read no answer there ! 


VL. 


The soft winds came with song of birds, 
And shouts of childish glee ; 

And, wandering near, the minstrel-boy 
Sang blithe as blithe can be ; 

And O how hard it seemed to us, 
How like a mocking sin, 

That all should be so gay abroad, 
And we so sad within! 


Vit. 


At last upon the waiting sky 
One conscious look she cast, 

And with a smile most angel-like 
Her sinless spirit passed ; 

Passed as the calm bright summer day 
Sank gently to his rest, 

And evening’s earliest star shone out, 
To light her to the blest. 


VIII 


To Housatonic’s greenest vale 
We bore our sacred trust, 
And laid it down, with many tears, 
To sleep with kindred dust: 
Yetcomes there balm in thissweet thought 
Like healing from on high, 


That our lorn, lowly home has given 


An angel to the sky! 


a 
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ON ORATORIOS IN NEW-YORK. 


TiOW 17 STRIKBS A STRANGER. 


New-York, November 18, 1847. 


My Dear Tom: While waiting for buyers of my famous new 
patented machine, I have endeavored to occupy myself with sight- 
seeing, as I have already written you; and last week, (November 
the tenth ») I went to the Tabernacle to hear the ‘ American Musical 
Institute’ perform the ‘Oratorio of Elijah,’ by the great Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy. You know I have had the reputation of be- 
ing a sort of musical genius myself, and have obtained some noto- 
riety in our parish choir for playing the’ bass-viol and leading the 
singers in the First Congregational singing-seats, before I entered 
college ; and | therefore promised myself a great treat. I too had 
been myself the Jasso, as they here call the leader of the bass 
singers, in our Thanksgiving anthems; so I felt certain that I was 
pretty well qualified to sit as a critic of low degree upon the per- 
for mances, and even of the oratorio of Mendelssohn. 

On going into the Tabernacle I purchased a book containing the 
words and the finger-post remarks of Mr. Henry C, Watson, which 
helps the unlearned and unmusical to know when they are to be 
astonished and what they are to admire. You may be surprised 
that in a musical city like this that such guide-posts should be deemed 
necessary, and it so seemed to me; but at the Institute I found this 
very necessary. The Tabernacle is a circle, and holds seated two 
thousand five hundred spectators and five hundred performers. The 
seats of the singers rise from a platform and extend on both sides 
of the organ, which is one of the largest in the city. It is here all 
the great “concerts are given. 

About seven o’clock the performers and singers began to muster, 
and pile up, row above row, to the outer circle ; the ladies, as was 
fitting and proper, being placed on seats in front of the platform, 
the instruments filling ‘the seats in front of the organ; and there 
was no lack of these. There were dozens of fiddles, half a dozen 
double bass-viols, and trombones and French-horns, and all other 
instruments, too many to be counted; and last, not least, two tre- 
mendous kettle-drums, and a man of muscle and resolution to 
manage them. Such were the notes of dreadful preparation. All 
was expectation; the like of which Milton has described, when 
Death and Satan were about to begin their fearful fight. 

But here I must lay down my pen, and give up the task I have 
assumed. I fear, first, my own powers of description, and then, 
dear Tom, of your powers of comprebension. You, who have never 
heard any thing more intertwisted than the good old harmonies of 
Billings and Holden, what can you know of an oratorio by the most 
magnificent imagination of the musical world, whose theme was 
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Elijah the Prophet ; the scenes in whose life are here narrated by 
musical symbols? But to give you a glimpse of the work Men- 
delssohn has achieved, I will tell you, in the fewest words possible, 
the outline of this great oratorio. It opens by Elijah’s denuncia- 
tion, ‘that for three years neither dew nor rain should descend upon 
Israel.’ An overture follows, descriptive of the passions of the 
people in rebellion against Gop and His prophet; then the cries of 
the people, caused by the drought, and Elijah is driven by the 
chorus, who personate the people, into the desert. Elijah reappears 
at the Brook of Cherith, and then to the widow at Shunem, who 
receives him with fear, and whose dead son Elijah restores. Then 
opens the scene on Mount Carmel, with the worshippers of Baal, 
whose cries to their false gods are reéchéed by the chorus of idola- 
ters. They grow fierce and frantic under the mocking recitatives of 
Elijah. Then comes a choral of the true believers, and Elijah in 
a recitative calls on Gop for fire from Heaven. It descends; the 
false prophets are slain. Elijah then ascends the Mount, and there 
is a beautiful duett between him and his messenger, as to the signs 
of the coming rain. So ends Part First. In the Second Act Jeze- 
bel comes forward to avenge her priests. Obadiah delivers his 
warning message to Elijah, who retires to the desert, is fed by 
ravens, and the angel, in a recitative, directs him to eat and go to 
Horeb. Then opens the scene of Elijah at the mouth of the cave, 
when Gop made his manifestations in the whirlwind, the earth- 
quake, and ‘the still small voice,’ all which you must recollect is 
painted to the ear by sounds, and the oratorio closes with the cho- 
ruses and recitatives expressing the grandeur of Elijah’s character 
and the promises of the coming Messiah. Such was the music to 
be rehearsed. 

When I tell you that the performances of the evening in no degree 
realized all this, you will not be surprised. The performers, though 
so numerous to my inexperienced eyes and ears, were too few. 
The piece required as many thousands as there were hundreds, and 
was written for so vast a number of musicians and singers. The 
Institute were therefore compelled to submit to the incongruities of 
having the recitatives of the angel and of Jezebel sung hy the same 
lady, and the chorus of Baal and of Gop’s people by the same 
voices. Then the instruments were not well blended in their tones, 
and there was a man with a trombone of vast size, and a pair of 
lungs which would have helped out olus in a storm, blowing out 
despair and death in tones which overwhelmed the whole body of 

erformers. 

But, dear Tom, you who have never heard any thing more com- 
plicated than an anthem, cannot understand all this; but your sweet 
cousin, whose clear silver tones go to the very heart’s core, will bet- 
ter catch the ideas I would present. Ah, Tom! I would not give 
one of her songs for all I heard last evening! As I listened, my 
heart went back to your father’s parlor. I saw her sitting at her 
piano, so quiet and self-possessed, her beautiful shoulders covered 
by her rich ringlets; and once more I lived over the hours when, 
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with my violoncello in hand by her side, I accompanied her in those 
sweet overtures which she brought with her from school; and the lit- 
tle quarrels we had as to the time; the necessity there was for me to 
lean forward and scan the notes; the absolute necessity of pass 
my arm round her waist in doing so, while her tresses were floating 
over my cheeks; and then, recalled by too close a pressure, her 
pretty confusion, and her soft hand removing mine, and her eye so 
bright and piercing, and yet so sweetly reproving me for my tres- 
passes; all these sweet thoughts came thronging on amid the hurly- 
burly of trumpets and drums and the screams of the chorus in full 
blast, showing how strong is the power of association, and how the 
mind, awakened to what it loves, remembers the past, however dis- 
similar the thoughts and the sounds which call up the memories of 
other days. Pardon me, my dear fellow, for this digression ; but 
though I can’t paint by words what Mendelssohn has done by notes, 
and which the ‘ Musical Institute’ attempted to describe by sounds, 
yet I will do my best by a way of my own, and will use materials 
more within my grasp and yourcomprehension, You must remem- 
ber that good old tune of Holden’s, set to this verse of Dr. Watts’ 
hymn, in the ‘ Village Collection :’ 


*So pilgrims on the scorching sand, 
Beneath a burning sky, 
Long for a cooling stream at hand, 
For they must drink or die.’ 


I shall never forget the effect of this tune upon me when we went 
to church at Sandy Hill Meeting-house, on a hot Sunday afternoon, 
to visit your cousin at Aunt Mary’s. There sat in the singing-seats, 
all in white, a row of sweet young girls, all very pretty; and then 
there was Ben Johnson with his big bass, and Tom Jones and all 
his bass singers; and when they came to this verse, ‘ Long for a 
cooling,’ sang the ¢enor, ‘ Long for a cooling,’ piped up the ¢redle ; 
Ben came in with a smash and rasp on the big bass that shook the 
very ground-tier of the meeting-house ; while his bass-men in the 
rear, roaring out like so many bears, as though they would devour 
these girls, sang out ‘Long for a cooling;’ after which, as you 
know, all the voices blend in and come out even atthe end. This, 
you will recollect, is the way it ran: 


oe ~— 
Long for a_ cooling 
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As you were yourself very much moved by the voices of those 
young ladies on that occasion, you will certainly recollect the tune 
I speak of; and if so, you will have a clue, about the size of a pack- 
thread, to help you through the labyrinth of an oratorio upon this 
one verse. 

You must imagine the scene to open in a desert. The caravan 
enters, and you hear the big bassos scraping out dull, heavy sounds, 
which indicate that the camels are weary and the sand very deep; 
after recitatives expressing thirst and agony, and choruses wailing 
and fainting, the fiddleg strike up a brisk movement, which is caught 
by the viols and reéchoed by the bassos; and then come the trom- 
bones and the chorus, all singing to the top ef their voices; and let 
the words be: ‘ The long sought well is near; its curb we see!’ 

But if performed d-la-mode the Institute, you could not distinguish 
a single word without the book before you. Now Mr. Henry C, 
Watson would have indicated all this by some such sign-post marks 
as the following: 

‘The Aria isin F minor. Its character is that of deep, intense 
and overwhelming misery; this is followed by the chorus in D mivor, 
portraying the despondency and despair of the caravan; this is im- 
mediately followed on the words, ‘The well is nigh, its curb we 
see,’ by a change in the key of G meer The effect of which is 
strikingly overwhelmingly gr and ; indeed the chorus from beginning 
to end is a series of brilliant and original conceptions.’ The cara- 
van reaches the well —it is dry! Then there comes on a general 
crash of all concerned, and the trombone man outdoes himself, and 
threatens to burst his brass or his belly, both of which seem endan- 
gered by his zeal to reach to the conceptions of the composer. 
After an Adagio recitative, responded to by the chorus, they set out 
again, when the old came! who heads the procession falls down, and 
then comes another smash, indicating that the entire crockery of the 
caravan is all broken to pieces. The rider makes a recitative over 
the mishap ; and then comes a Terzetto of men, contesting who shall 
rip open the camel’ 8 stomach, to get what Hood terms a ‘second-hand 
swig at his cistern :’ this is followed by a general uproat of the instru- 
ments and choruses, who all claim their ‘share. The orchestra now 
commence in dull dubious notes, which seem to have no beginning nor 
ending,and this indicates the contest among the camels as to who shall 
be the leader; a task which you will remember they do not care to 
take upon themselves. The caravan moves on. Then rises a Si- 
moom of the Desert, which covers up the entire caravan, whose sounds 
become stifled by the heat and dust, and so gradually die down into 
the stillness of death. Now all this is not attained without the 
most piercing cries of the chorus, and the very loudest blasts of the 
trombones; the gloomy thunders of the kettle-drums, and open throats 
of all the pedal- pipes of the high organ. 

Now, Tom, do you catch the idea ? My own opinions as to this 
oratorio have been confirmed by the judgment of a gentleman then 
staying at our hotel, whose lady was one of the most attractive crea- 
tures | have seen. They had arrived a few days before the tenth 
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of November. The gentleman had tien mien of a man of high ton, 
wore the most perfect suit of black, which fitted him with a perfec- 
tion of grace beyond the reach of art. His manners Were so quiet 
and stealthy as to excite remark only by their unobtrusiveness ; 

while his eye was bright and full of speculation, glancing and gleamt- 
ing as they glanced. His lady (what she is, wife or daughter, ’t is 
hard to guess) is certainly not yet twenty, while he is near forty-five 
or fifty. She has the finest figure I ever saw; her style and bear- 
ing graceful beyond expression, while it seems to be as natural in 
her as life. And suchan eye! ! so dark and beaming; and with such 
infinite variety of expression, as I never have before seen. And 
though they never spoke to any; never did an act to attract attention, 
yet they were the ‘observed of all observers ;’ and what it was that 
inspired all this interest, it was hard to discover. The boarders, ladies 

and gentlemen, were all whispering their 1 inquiries, ‘ Who are these 
people? The register at the bar was consulted, and there was a 
name written in a foreign style of caligraphy, which defied all 
decyphering. At the bar he was called ‘ Number 64,’ or ‘ The 
Gentleman in Black ;’ but as no one had called upon them, or left a 
card, the bar-keepers had made no discovery; and the cold calm 
demeanor and the reserve of the gentleman forbade all inquiries. 

My seat at the table was next to this lady, and gave me the op- 
portunity of handing her the salt-cellar, and paying her those little 
attentions of the table with some degree of assiduity, all which she 
received with ease and courtesy. At supper one evening our eyes 
met, and it would be impossible to tell you all the meaning there 
can be conveyed ina single glance; it dazzled and bewildered me. 
Just before she was leaving the table, her handkerchief rolled, as if 
by accident, down her lap between our chairs ; she leant down for it, 
and I, who was now alive to every movement of hers, anticipated 
her, and as I raised the handkerchief, one of those gossamer crea- 
tions of art, our hands met, and as she received the mouchomr at the side 
of her dress, out of sight of all around us, she gave my hand a soft 
pressure, which thrilled through me as if there was some electrical 
influence imparted and received. By the way, Tom, these boarding- 
houses and hotels are the most famous places for intrigues you can 
imagine. A man, however alive to the dangers of the place, can’t 
surround. his wife ; ; and you see by my experience how many little 
tokens and missives may be conveyed and received, while he, poor 
soul, is entirely unconscious of what is going on. 

I went to my room quite beside myself, and thought on what had 
passed, and the next step for me to take to know more of this 
fascinating lady. It then occurred to me for the first time that 
my room was ‘ Number 65,’ and only a wall divided us. At once 
I opened the closet door to see if the partition was of wood, or lime 
and mortar; and witha feeling of one baffled, found it to be of lime ; 
(for had it been of boards a small saw would have been serviceable ; ;) 
then I recollected there was an iron railing, as is quite common 
at these hotels along the story, and I went to the window to see 
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what facilities it offered, and found dam ample, oe the wlehawe of 
our story went to the floor and opened upon it. Then like a flash 
of light I thought all this was high treason against your sweet cou- 
sin, and her image in all its loveliness and purity came up before 
me. 1 slammed down the window and threw myself into a large 
chair by the fire. I sat thinking how different was the effect of the 
meeting of her hands with mine, and what different sentiments 
were inspired. So taking a long breath, I determined to preserve 
my purity of soul, and banish this Circe from my imagination, and 
sat down to finish the ‘ Countess of Rudolstadt,’ which I was read- 
ing. I was astonished to find that this lady had already possessed 
me of all those sentiments which I fouad as I read on, according to 
the new school of Socialists, were the infallible signs of true love ; and 
that I ought to relinquish your beautiful cousin for this Unknown ! 
You may think it strange or impossible, but here are the very words. 
ConsveEto, whom Mr. Gray, the translator, in his introduction calls 
the Godlike,’ is married to Albert, Count of Rudolstadt. She is 
rescued from Spandau, where she had been imprisoned by Frederick 
the Great, in a dark night, by a cavalier in a cloak and masque. In 
the carriage, dark as pitch all the while, she leans her head on his 
breast and receives and returns a kiss from the Unknown, which 
instantly transforms her whole soul. In a colloquy with ‘the Sydil,’ 
as she is called, who is the high priestess of the Order of Socialists, 
(the mother as it turns out, of Albert,) she thus describes emotions 
just like my own, only a little worse : 

‘His presence causes me more fear than Albert, but how different 
is that fear, and how mingled with strange delights! His arms are 
a magnet which attracts me, and his kiss makes me enter another 
world; in which I| breathe, in which I exist not as in this.’ 

The Sybil replies : 

‘Well, Consuelo, you must love that man and forget the other. I 
pronounce your divorce from this moment; it is my duty and my 
right.’ 

This may be all very well and fitting for Fourierists and Trans- 
cendentalists; but the thought of giving up your cousin for this 
Gipsy Consuelo, was abhorrent to my soul, and | threw down the 
book and said to myself: 

‘No! she may go to the devil if she pleases, but I will remain by 
my first love!’ 

It being now midnight, I went to bed; and to tell you the truth, 
Tom, I was with this gipsy all night, rolling and tumbling ; dream- 
ing that the Gentleman in Black, in the form of a Satyr with horns, 
was in full chase after us. I had a horrid night of it, and was 
never more delighted than when I awoke and found it all a dream. 

The next day I went to the breakfast table with all the cool- 
ness, courage and resolution of a Joseph; but neither the Gentle- 
man in Black nor his lady appeared, either at breakfast, dinner or 
tea; and I confess to you, | was rather disappointed not to have 
another trial or two of my chastity. So you may readily believe that 
I was gratified to see the gentleman and lady sitting not far from me 
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at the Tabernacle. The lady recognized me with one of her beam- 
ing glances, which reached the very bottom of my soul. Their 
attention to the performance bore all the marks of ennui, but with 
all politeness they sat it out. On leaving the Tabernacle, taking 
courage and the full share of Yankee impudence which I inherit 
from a long line of the purest and best blood of the land, I joined 
them on their way down Broadway: they very politely returned my 
salutation, and the pretty lady seemed especially gratified when I 
placed myself at her side. 

‘ How did you like the oratorio ? I asked the lady. 

She threw up her beautiful eyes, and shrugging her shoulders 
the least bit in the world, replied ‘ Helas !/’ and then, as if recollect- 
ing herself, she said, ‘ It is a most splendid effort of genius.’ 

Now I saw that she had changed her course of remark in an in- 
stant from the performances to the composition ; and I was also 
charmed by the tones of her voice, so rich and full, and yet sur- 
prisingly sweet and clear, while the words spoken had that winning 
foreign accent which always delights the ear, when the language is 
spoken by a lady, with all those graceful gesticulations so fascina- 
ting in French women. 

I then spoke all the thoughts which presented themselves to my 
mind with due frankness; hoping to break up the reserve which 
froze up the thoughts of this lady, and bound up in ice those of the 
Gentleman in Black. They listened with a pleased and gratified 
air; and when we reached the hotel, for the first time since their 
arrival they entered the ladies’ parlor, (which was happily entirely 
vacant,) and seated themselves so as to continue the conversation. 
By this time the lady had become beautifully excited, and spoke of 
Mendelssohn with enthusiasm, and told me all she had felt when 
she first heard ‘ Elijah’ at Paris, and afterward at Vienna, and then 
again at London; but she said: : ; 

‘It is very wonderful how you can do these things so well here 
in such a newcountry. Ah! music is a plant of slow growth! 
By-and-by it will be done here.’ 

I replied that ‘my own mind was constantly tasked and wearied 
with the effort to conceive what must be the grandeur of this mag- 
nificent work, fully and perfectly represented ; but that I felt at 
times that it was as hopeless as the pursuit of the man who had no 
visibility and no shadow.’ 

The lady, leaning forward, laid her soft white hand on mine, 
with a pressure and a glance of the eye that set my heart dancing, 
and exclaimed : ‘ Dear Sir! do you know where Peter Schlemihl is ? 
Pray tell us, that my father may find him, and then we may return 
to our warm clime. Here it is so cold !’—shrugging up her pretty 
shoulders, and looking up very piteously and with earnestness into 
my face. 

Now considering I was acting the part of Joseph, you will see 
that in spite of my resolutions, made and provided for all emer- 

gencies, 1 had some how placed myself in most dangerous propin- 
quity to this Mistress Potiphar; and I felt somewhat guilty, but 
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without the least power to withdraw my hand. ‘The glance of the 
Gentleman in Black recalled me to my senses and to the conscious- 
ness of my burning cheeks; and repressing her enthusiasm, quietly 
inquired, ‘If | had heard any thing of Peter’s whereabout ?—that 
he was his particular friend, and had very important information to 
impart to him.’ 

[ told him I really knew nothing about Peter Schlemihl, and had 
not heard of his being in this country ; the last I heard of him he 
was in Germany. 

The Gentleman in Black, seeing I had nothing farther to commu- 
nicate on a subject about which I knew nothing, recurring to the 
subject of the oratorio, said: ‘I agree with you, Sir, in many of 
the opinions you have expressed. The works of Mendelssohn were 
written for Paris and not for New-York; for the Conservatoire, and 
not your Academy ; for the science, skill, opulence and talent of 
Europe, and not for the amateurs of this city. ‘Elijah’ was writ- 
ten for La Blache, and not for Leach.’ So saying, he bowed and 
rose with his lovely lady, who looked very sweet upon me as she 
kissed her hand to me, and said, ‘ Adieu!’ I was quite fascinated, 
and should have lost my heart, had I heart tolose. ‘T’o my surprise 
and regret, the next day their seats were vacant; and on inquiry, 
I found that the Gentleman in Black had left, bag and baggage, for 
the South. I felt as if I could adopt the phrase of Daniel Web- 
ster, ‘I breathed deeper and freér,’ now they were gone, and the 
spell of this Circe was no longer weighing upon me. 

Should my machine not ‘take,’ 1 may hereafter astonish the world 
by changing my vocation from that of an inventor of useful im- 
plements for what an ungrateful public may style ‘ worthless music.’ 

Now, my dear Tom, should you read this letter to your sweet 
cousin, tell her that one song of hers is worth all the ‘ recitatives,’ 
‘ duetts,’ ‘ terzettos’ and ‘ choruses’ I have heard in this city; that 
she loses nothing by being compelled to listen to the songs of birds 
and her own silver tones; and that I live with the ardent desire to 
be seated once more at her side, and to listen to music I love and doa 
appreciate ; the performance of which I know realizes all the con- 


ceptions of the composer. Always truly yours, 


Frank WILLIAMSON. 
Mr. Tuomas THOMPSON, 
Eastport, Maine. 


P.S.— You will of course use a wise discretion in reading this 
letter to your dear cousin. 
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FROM ‘NEWRS,’ IN AN OLD COLLECTION AT THE BND OF ‘PRINCE L’AMODOR,” 


WHEN niisers all were grieved in minde, 
Because that corn was grown so dear, 

The Man in the Moon made Christmas-pyes, 
And bid th’ Seven Stars to eat good cheere! 
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JUDGMENT. 
ED BY GQUE’S PAINTING, COPIED BY KIMBLE. 


EzexieL, in the valley when the bones 

Of a great army moved, with life endowed, 
While re-constructed skeletons arose, 
Wearing the raiment of the flesh again, 
Felt not a deeper awe than chills my heart 
While looking on this picture. 


Ye who heed 
No warning in the spoken Word, draw near, 
And tremble in the presence of your Junge, 
Who sits enthroned upon the Holy Hill! 
Dim is the lustre of mid-summer noon, 
Compared with radiance streaming from His crown. 
His calm unalterable gaze is fixed 
Upon a sea of tossing heads below, 
And trumps are blown, and angels on the wing ; 
Green graves are opening, and their tenants throng, 
Aroused from heavy slumber, to their doom. 
Pale ashes of men martyred for the truth, 
Scattered by wildly-wafting winds abroad 
In other ages, gather and take form ; 
And dusty particles, dissevered long, 
Meeting to change and be disjoined no more, 
Attract to its old home the wandering soul. 


From sandy wastes, dark woods and Polar fields, 
The gorges of gray mountains, and deep caves 
That open their grim portals in the sea, 

To judgment march the tribes of human-kind : 
From Apam to the last-born of his line, 

A summons, piercing Earth’s old heart, is heard, 


Wearing the signet faith alone can give, 

In pity turn the faces of the just 

On Sin and black Despair, whose looks denote 
Unutterable agony and wo. 

Regardless of the gold beneath his feet, 

The Miser lifts a supplicating glance ; 

Tearing a blood-stained garland from his brow, 
With frantic gesture, lost Ambition prays ; 

The ties of nature, rudely broken, wake, 

Wailing more loud than ocean’s wildest roar ; 
The Separating Angel, in mid air, 

To right and left extends his beck’ning arms. 

The guilty mother to her spotless babe, 

Decked for the bowers of bliss in robe of light, 
Clings with fierce grasp in vain ; and from the side 
Of his tyrannic master bounds the slave, 

To bear his palm-branch to the Gates of Heaven. 
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The poor man, who with Gop and virtue walked 
Upon a thorny pathway to his grave, 

Is greeted with glad welcome by the saints ; 

No more will Pomp, a trembling beggar now, 
Treat him with cold disdain, or hear unmoved 
His tale of wrong. The children of his love 
Starved when a fellow worm, in tinsel clad, 
Trampled on law, both human and divine, 

To rob him of his right to toil for bread ; 

But, lo! the scattered household round their sire 
Flock, after parting long, and seem to say, 

‘ Rejoice, dear father! we shall feel the pangs 
Of hunger, thirst and pinching cold no more 


a 


GO8 6.L.F OF €6BA~ 2SBAT ES. 
BY THB LATE HENRY L. CHIPMAN, 


On this thirteenth day of August, 1842, called all hands, hove u 
the anchor, and made sail out of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
The South-east Trade-wind, which prevails within the Tropic of 
Capricorn, being ahead for us, we stuck the ship off to the south- 
’ard, and soon ran down into the ‘ Variables,’ south of that paral- 
lel, and as we expected, encountered in a few days a westerly wind, 
before which we ran merrily along to the tune of ten and eleven 
knots the hour, and thai - without pressing the ship. On the 
fourth day out, numbers of Cape pigeons were observed, and were 
a source of much amusement, particularly to the midshipmen, who 
occupied themselves for some hours in catching them with hooks 
and lines. A few days more, and these gave place to nobler game ; 
when larg:-r hooks and stouter lines were called into play for taking 
the gigantic petrel, gonies, ‘mollymawks,’ and the maguificent 
albatross. Several of these last which were caught were much 
larger in the body than a goose, and spread by measurement across 
the wings, thirteen feet! It was no slight matter to haul them on 
board, and their capture afforded much and exciting sport. One of 
the officers was something of a naturalist, and infused in a short 
time a general mania for birds’ skulls and skins ; so that, like the 
Ashantee warriors, we soon began to pride ourselv es not a little on 
the variety of skulls we possessed; not of course including our 
own. 

On the thirtieth, there were four sail in sight. Spoke two of 
them, the American whale-ships ‘ Thomas Williams,’ of Stoning- 
ton, seventy days out, having filled forty barrels with oil, and ‘John 
and Elizabeth,’ of Hew-Loades: also lately from home, and now 
bound to New-Zealand. Our captain having offered to render them 
assistance, if they stood in need of any, one of these ships hove-to 
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under our _ sah sent a eae to us, ahhewah the wind was very 
fresh, and there was a rough sea running. ‘Surely,’ thought we, 
: there i is some news of war or piracy ; the crew must be mutinous; 
or at least there is a man on board with his leg broken, and they 
are sending for our surgeon to set it: they are not out of provi- 
sions, for they offered to let us have some vegetables; she cannot 
be in danger from a leak, for she walks off too lightly for that. What 
can it be that could induce them to lower a boat at such atime 2?’ 

The boat came alongside, and it was discovered that they only 
wanted a couple of ‘sheaves ;’ but to these hardy fellows, with 
their buoyant and well-managed boats, this tempting of the ele- 
ments is a mere matter of moonshine. It was beautiful to watch 
them as they passed to and fro; their shell of a boat disappearing, 
and apparently swallowed up by the angry sea; but presently rising 
again, and cleaving her way through the very white-caps that 
crested the waves. “They are a very peculiar race of people, those 
whalers, though none are better seamen, so far as the management 
and taking care of a vessel is concerned; they bear but little re- 
semblance to the general run of sailors. 

I have been much amused with some of their tales of hair-breadth 
escapes and wondrous fights with ‘ big fish ;’ and none have a greater 
fondness for, and surely none a better right to tell, ‘ fish-stories. 
They are most of them, as they term themselves, ‘ Down-Easters,’ 
and retain unchanged and unchangeable their native shrewdness. 
‘John Bull’ is often made to gape in utter bewilderment at some of 
their ‘ Yankee tricks,’ and ‘d s his eyes’ with great fervor at 
seeing himself ‘ weathered’ out of a fish by the quick wit of his 
transatlantic relatives. I wastold of divers instances. The follow- 
ing had occurred but a month or so before I heard it. Once an 
American and an English ship sent their boats c.fter the same whale ; 
there was but little difference in the start, and that difference in 
favor of the latter. It was a tough race; the boats were fast con- 
verging on the whale; they were nearly matched in speed, but the 
Englishman had the start. Both crews stretched every muscle ; 
the one to keep, the other to gain the advantage. They were on 
the fish; ‘John Bull’ was just about to strike, when the loud cry of 
‘Help! help! murder! murder!’ saluted his ears. Every oar was 
at a stand, or ‘catching crabs ;’ every eye on a wide stare — just 
in time to see their competitor fly past them and plunge his har- 
poon into the coveted blubber ! 

On the next day the wind increased to a heavy gale; and being 
on our cruising-ground, the ship was hove-to, making beautiful 
weathering, when we again got sail on, and stood for the Island of 
Tristran da Cunha, to the eastward of which we had drifted during 
the gale. Showed colors to an American barque, supposed to be 
the ‘Cadmus’ whaler, commanded by our enterprising acquaint- 
ance, Captain Smith, who sailed about a week before us from Rio. 
Captain Smith is a good specimen of our adventurous and daring 
countrymen engaged in the whale trade. He had been on ten dif- 
ferent voyages in whaling vessels, as ‘man before the mast,’ mate, 
and captain. The average of a voyage being about two years, 
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would give him twenty years’ experience in that particular ‘ead 
ness; of the excitement and interest of which he speaks in the 
most enthusiastic terms. In this his present voyage he had filled 
up with oil, and coming into Rio at a favorable moment, disposed 
of his cargo to great advantage. As the time for which his ship 
was fitted out had not expired by nine months, he is off again to 
the neighborhood of the Croisette Islands, (a little group of bare 
rocks in the midst of the Southern Indian Ocean,) hoping to fill u 
a second time before his supplies are exhausted. Made the high 
peak of Tristran da Cunha. It resembles much that of Teneriffe, 
as well as we could determine from the partial glimpses we were 
allowed to take of it through the cloud-banks that enveloped it du- 
ting the whole time we were in its vicinity. 

Tristran is one of a group of three islands, called on the charts 
‘The Nightingale Isles;’ ‘Inaccessible’ and ‘Nightingale’ being 
the names of the other two. The first mentioned is the largest and 
most northerly, and is the only one of the group that is inhabited. 
It is nearly half-way between South America and Africa, being 
somewhat nearest the latter, and is in size about six miles square. 
It rises at the northern part to an elevation of a thousand feet per- 
pendicular; then commences a table-land, from the midst of which 
rises a conical mountain, said to be nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. These islands were discovered by the Portuguese, 
some time previous to 1643, but remained for a long time uninha- 
bited by man, and their situation in a stormy latitude, exposed to 
the gales which are continually brewing in the vast waste of sur- 
rounding water, offered but small inducement to settlers. In 1811] 
three Americans did indeed go ashore on Tristran, with the inten- 
tion of remaining there some years, for the purpose of collecting 
the skins and oil of the seal and sea-lion, which abound on all the 
islands. One of them, Jonathan Lambert, is said to have pro- 
claimed himself sovereign proprietor of the Nightingale group ; 
but for some cause, of whic h L am not informed, Jonathan in a 
short time abdicated, and together with his two subjects left the 
place. Tristran at length was clutched by a tentacula of the great 
European polypus; a detachment of British troops from the Cape 
of Good Hope taking formal possession of it in the name of their 
sovereign. It was however soon evacuated by these, when one 
W. M. Glass, formerly a corporal in the Royal Artillery, lauded 
there, accompanied by twenty-two men and three women, and 
made a permanent settlement. At this day the population has in- 
creased to five hundred souls. The ci-devant corporal is compli- 
mented with the title of governor, and his little colony is said to be 
in the most promising condition. At first, nineteen out of the 
twenty-two original men-settlers were of necessity doomed to a life 
of single blessedness ; but in the course of time there grew up 
around the hearths of the governor and his two married subjects a 
race of fine hardy South-Sea nymphs, who as soon as marriageable 
were bestowed by his excellency to cheer the solitude of the others 
of his faithful and patient followers. The governor himself offici- 
ates in all ceremonies, religious, military and civil; although he is 
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sometimes assisted in council by two of his wise men, as I infer 


from the following official edict being sanctioned by the concur- 
rence of their names: 


‘WE the undersigned, being three of the senior principal inhabitants of the Island of Tristran 
da Cunha, do hereby agree to furnish any middle-aged, respectable people, as man and wife, who are 
willing and capable to undertake the office of school-master and mistress, with house and all neces- 
saries for their subsisteuce, as well as to present them every year, at Christmas, with a tenth part of 
the amount of sale of our produce, so long as the school-master and mistress shall conduct them- 
selves with propriety, and choose to remain among us. And we do further agree, that any person 
sent to us with a certificate of good conduct and necessary qualifications, signed by the governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by Admiral Warren, the naval commander-in chief, shall be considered 
by us as eligible to the situation, and their passages to this island paid to the master of any mer- 
chant-vessel bringing them, immediately on their arrival; the sum of passage-money having been 
agreed upon either by the governor or admiral before-mentioned. 


‘Signed by us at Tristran da Cunha, this seventeenth day of January, 1834, on board His Majes- 
ty’s brig ‘ Forrester,’ in the presence of Commander Boorn, R. N, 


‘W. M. Grass, Governor. 
*Ricwarp Rixey, his + mark. 
‘Joun Tartor, his + mark,’ 


Many vessels bound tothe East Indies now call at Tristran, 
whose little isolated peak looms up a welcome station-house to the 
voyager on that long and weary route. There he can obtain fresh 
provisions, and what is a much greater luxury, fresh, clear water. 
On the north side of the island, where there is a sand-beach, and 
the only safe landing, a little cascade precipitates itself from the 
high cliffs; so that the vessels may almost come underneath to take 
on board this priceless beverage to many a famished mariner. Many 
inconveniences, however, are encountered, as well as some danger. 
The thick matted sea-weed which surrounds the island is a sample 
of the former, and of the latter those mysterious ‘ rollers’ which of 
a sudden, and on the calmest days, rush reverberating upon the 
shore, bearing every thing that falls within their scope resistlessly 
along with them. We were obliged to content ourselves with dis- 
tant views of the snow-capped peak ; for during six or seven days 
that we remained in the vicinity, there was a continual series of 
storms and calms, and one eternal bank of clouds hung over the 
island. For what information | have in regard to it, | am _ princi- 
pally indebted to the accounts of several respectable commanders 
of merchant-vessels who have visited the island, and also to the 
‘New Directory of the Ethiopic or South Atlantic Ocean,’ a work 
published by R. H. Laurie, London, and invaluable to the traversers 
of those distant seas. The weather remaining unfavorable for 
holding any communication with the island, we continued to give 
it a good berth up to the twentieth, when we bore up before a fine 
westerly wind, with which in eight days we made Table-Mountain, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, having run in that time upward of six- 
teen hundred miles, or on an average, two hundred miles a day. 

Table-Bay we found rather difficult to enter at that season of the 
year. Our westerly wind left us as we approached the land, and 
then all sorts of breezes came on, receiving their direction from the 
peculiar formation of the mountains, round whose sharp abrupt 
angles and down whose funnel-like ravines they come, sometimes 
in heavy squalls, sometimes in testy, petulant cats’-paws; and then 
rushes in the sea-breeze, before which you run merrily along, until 
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you begin to get a peep at the anchorage, and can almost fancy that 
your nostrils are beset with the fragrant fumes cf famous steaks 
from the sirloin of ‘John Bull’s’ own beef; when lo! down comes 
a heavy fog. In an instant, mountain, town, cozy anchorage and 
the guiding beacon are enveloped in its impervious folds. All that 
is now left for you is to‘’bout ship’ and make an offing until to- 
morrow morning, when you may (and most probably will) repeat 
the operation of the previous day. With us, it was not until after 
four different attempts that we were able to get up to the anchorage. 

Cape-Town and its vicinity, as viewed from Table-Bay, bears 
quite a resemblance to Gibraltar. There is the same abrupt, insu- 
lated pile of rocks, with the town lying at its base, and rising partly 
on its side; and there is the Neutral-Ground imitated in the stretch 
of flat, level land which connects the in-shore bluff of the Table- 
Mountain with the hills inland. 

OctroBer 9TH. — We were under-way and standing off with short 
sail before a south-east wind, blowing a fresh gale. We had an 
opportunity at this time of witnessing the phenomonon of the ‘ Ta- 
ble-Cloth,’ which was spread at first in a perfect plane of snowy 
whiteness over the entire summit of the Table-Rock. As the gale 
increased, it began to descend, and before we had got out of sight, 
the clouds of which it was composed were tumbling over the sum- 
mit and down the sides of the rock in a curve like the shoot of a 
cataract. 

A south-east wind combined with the heavy current which coming 
from the Indian Ocean sets round the southern point of Africa with 
great velocity, threw a damper on all our hopes of a speedy passage 
round the Cape. For five days we made no progress in the de- 
sired direction ; but as we could not go our course we did what was 
next best, and ran her off to the south’ard, where a westerly breeze 
sprang up, and it was not long before we passed the meridian of 
Cape Lagullas, the southernmost point of Africa, and entered the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. 

OcToBER 21st: Great numbers of Albatross followed in the ves- 
sel’s wake, and took the bait voraciously. Eight or ten of them 
were caught, the smallest measuring ten feet and-a-half across the 
wings. The wind was fresh, and several of them on being hooked flew 
up in the air with the lines, furnishing thus a novel specimen of 
angling. One tremendous fellow was caught, and a tally with the 
ship’s name being tied around his neck, he was let go again, to an- 
nounce us to any of our acquaintance he may chance to come across 
in his wanderings. .When hauled aboard, they are a very awkward 
bird, being unable to rise from the deck; and it is with much diffi- 
culty that they make their flight again, when they have once alighted 
on the water; sometimes half. -flying and half-running up the ‘sides 
of the waves, until reaching the elevated summits they are enabled 
to launch themselves in the air. But on the wing they present a 
magnificent sight; sailing in continual circles, gliding along the sur- 
face of the sea, down the hollows and over the breaking summits, 
whisking the water in their gyrations, first with one wing and then 
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with the other, and then away they soar into the air; round and 
round the vessel; inclining their heads watchfully, and keeping their 
sharp eyes upon the wide surface of the deep, ready to discover and 
seize their food. In calms they take their rest upon the water, and 
being aroused by the rising of the sea, when it comes on to blow, 

they are seen to ‘collect around vessels previous to a gale: the con- 
sequence was that every storm we had was attributed by Jack, (who 
would not be ship- shape were he not superstitious) to our having 
molested these peculiar pets of old Neptune. Every reef that was 
taken in, you would see some old forecastle-man or weather-beaten 
quarter-gunner shake his head ominously, and hear him muttering 
to himself : : ‘Ay, I know’d it; all comes of them midshipmites a- 
fishing for Albatross !’ looking all the time as solemn and serious as 
if they were sure of meeting the fate of the mysterious ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.’ 


M. L. Weaxx 


Aut mihi redde meos aut me quoque conde sepulchro.’ 


I. 


Sue sleeps beneath the willow-tree, 
In dreamless, calm repose ; 
The pain, the grief, the agony, 
Is their’s who loved this rose ; 
Who tended it in Spring’s brief day, 
Watched its bud to blossom grow, 
Then saw it rudely blown away, 
By summer storm laid low. 


II. 


We may not to the parent stem 
This stricken rose restore, 

Nor pluck from Death its hheended, gem, 
Nor coldly weep no more ; 

But gathering sacredly its leaves, 
Still dear to Memory, 

While Hope her blessed chaplet wreathes, 
Of Immortality : 


IIl. 


We ’ll calmly wait the glad command 
That summons us from earth, 
Then follow to the spirit-land 
Our love of mortal birth. 
And if the few who round us stay 
Should weep our parting hour, 
We'll smiling point away, away, 


To Heaven’s Garden Flower. Lara. 


New-York, Nov., 1847. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


New Poems sy AMERICAN Ports. 1. ‘The Prophecy of the Santon, and other Poems.’ Worces- 
ter: Epwarp Livermore. Boston: PuiLyips aND Sampson. 2. ‘Liberty, a Poem,’ by JoHN 
Henry Hopxtns, Jr.,M. A. New-York: D. APPLETON AND Company. 3. Poems by E. Curtiss 


Hine. Auburn: Henry Ovrpuant. 4. ‘ Rhymes of the North Countrie,’ by A. M. GLEEMAN. 
Cincinnati: J. A, aND N. P. James. 


WE have ‘lumped’ together, for the purpose of little more than an announcement, 
four of the latest poetical productions which have reached us from our rhyme-smitten 
young countrymen. The authors of the first three publications named above, are 
correspondents of this Magazine ; and their communications, beside being familiar to 
our readers, have been transplanted from the pages of the KnicKerBocKer into many 
of the numerous and widely-diffused journals of the day, previous to being collected 
in the volumes before us. ‘ The Prophecy of the Santon’ illustrates, in brief, rapid 
and picturesque rhythmical sentences, the fulfilment of the prediction of the fall of 
Grenada by one of those holy men termed Santons, who, according to WasHinGTon 
IrvinG, ‘ pass their lives in hermitage, in fasting, meditation and prayer, until they 
have attained to the purity of saints and the foresight of prophets.’ Its conclusion 
is picturesque : 


‘Centuries have rolled in silence down the ringing aisles of Time, 
And ’t is finished as the Santon read of old the mystic rhyme. 

Still the Xenil and the Darro ’mid luxurious gardens flow, 

And Nevada lifts its summit, crowned with everlasting snow ; 

Still the vega blooms with beauty in its own enchanted vale, 

In the orange groves as sweetly sings the pensive nightingale ; 

But the grand old Moorish city in its beauty lives no more, 

It has wandered, like its builders, to some far-off brighter shore ; : 
The Alhambra stands in ruins, like a thing departed —dead ; 

And across its golden fret-work now the spider spins his thread ; 

And the light Moresco arches in their crumbling ruins lie, 

And the ow! comes forth at twilight with his mournful, boding cry; 
lair in ruins; and the pilgrim weeping leans upon his staff, 

For he reads its former splendor in that frowning cenotaph. 

Art, though long, is not immortal; it, too, hastens to decay ; 

Nature, with her royal sceptre, claims ut last imperial sway ; 

And the moss leaves and the lichens up those columned temples climb, 
Marking out past genturies, like wrinkles on the brow of Time.’ 


This longer poem is succeeded by several brief lyrical pieces; and when the 
reader is informed that they are from the same pen which sketched the recent ad- 
mirable lines entitled ‘ Midnight,’ ‘ Angel-Love,’ ‘ Storm-Song,’ etc., in these pages, 
he will need no additional incentive to seek them out in the handsome volume which 
contains them. ‘Joun H. Rueyn,’ the anagramatic nom-de-plume of the author 
of ‘ Liberty,’ has been long and favorably known to our readers ; and his poem, which 
was delivered before the literary societies of the University of Vermont in August 
last, will in no respect detract from the honor which he has won for himself in this 
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Magazine. It is a very spirited performance, in irregular verse, forcibly illustrating 
the wisdom and beauty of that true freedom which has its emblems in nature and 
its type in the Gop of Nature. Mr. Hing, the third writer named in our group, is a 
young man, possessed of a great deal of feeling, considerable imagination, and a 
‘rhyming facility’ which, to prevent being ‘fatal,’ it will be necessary for him to 
exercise with becoming deliberation ; or at least to avoid the publication of much 
that is achieved so easily. That his qualities as a poetical writer do him credit, the 
readers of the Knickersocker do not require to be informed; but when they shall 
have perused ‘The Winds,’ and two or three other poems of kindred excellence in 
the volume to which we refer, they will find their favorable impressions of his poeti- 
cal talent amply confirmed. Of the ‘ Rhyme of the North Countrie’ we can only 
say, that judging from a perusal somewhat desultory, we incline to consider it as a 
work evincing some degree of talent but no genius. The‘ Gop-given gift’ it does not 
display. One reads on and on, with no kindling emotion, but only with a sort of quiet 
satisfaction at the respectability of the verse and the absence of any faults so glaring 
as to fix the not over-rivetted attention. Certain we are, that the writer must be 
capable of better poetry than he here puts forth. 


Poems oF Earty AND Arrer YEARS. By N. P. Wixuis. Illustrated by E. Levrze. In one 
volume. pp. 410. Philadelphia: Cakzy anp Hart. New-York: WiLrey anp PuTNamM. 

‘In this edition of his poetical works,’ says Mr. W1xu1s, in a brief preface, ‘ the 
author has embodied poems never before printed; has restored several which were 
overlooked in the editions of late years; has for the first time critically re-read and 
corrected the entire collection ; and has thus assembled, in their final and best form, 
all of his writings in verse, his plays excepted, which he can venture to think wor- 
thy of preservation.’ Thus much for the text of the book before us, which has be- 
come too well known to require commendation at our hands. The execution of the 
work is distinguished by that care and liberal outlay which characterize most of the 
issues of its popular publishers. The engravings, seventeen in number, are cer- 
tainly of various merit, although several of them are of a high order of excellence. 
The first two, ‘Lord Ivon’ and ‘The Mother to her Child,’ deserve the place of 
henor which they occupy, being well drawn and felicitously chosen as to subject. 
The portrait of the author is exceedingly well engraved by Cueney ; but it will 
hardly be pronounced a faithful likeness by any one who has ever seen the original. 
Mr. Wi1.1s's own nose is undeniably rétroussé, and he must confess to a not slightly- 
retreating chin; but such are not the features depicted in the portrait before us. 
‘The Leper’ is a spirited sketch, and deserves its order of excellence ; ‘The Death 
of AssaLom’ is better engraved than drawn; which may be said, indeed, of most 
of the remaining sketches, with the exception perhaps of two or three, which are so 
lightly cut as almost to resemble etchings. Mr. Leurze never drew a worse limb 
than the right leg in ‘ Idleness,’ or a more clumsy neck and bust than those of the 
‘Lady Care,’ or a worse foot than that in the second sketch of ‘ Lord Ivon ;’ nor 
are these the only infelicities; kindred ones are apparent, to the merely casual ob- 
server, in some of the other illustrations. Yet the work as a whole is one which 
reflects in its externals of engravings, paper, printing and binding, high credit upon 
the well-established house whence it proceeds. 
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XENOPHON’s MemoraBILIa oF Socrates: with Notes by R. D.C. Rosrrns, Librarian, Andover 
Theological Seminary. Andover: W.H., WarpWELL. 
S 2 


A very good selection of an author, and very well edited. Xenornon’s smooth 
and harmonious Greek, disfigured by no difficult or corrupt passages, is most tempting 
to the student, and the character he gives of his master Socrates is equally interest- 
ing and instructive. Mr. Rossins’ notes are very copious without being at all otiose, 
and the translations contained in them are for the most part exceedingly accurate, 
and at the same time, elegant English; a combination not always attained by our 
editors. For two things especially he deserves much pyaise ; first, that he has not 
been deterred from giving plenty of notes by the absurd clamor raised against them 
in certain quarters ; secondly, that he has showed no false modesty in trying to 
emasculate his author. We are persuaded that an occasional glimpse at the vices of 
Greek society is positively beneficial, as it impresses on the mind more strikingly than 
any thing else could do, the utter insufficiency of the highest intellectual and artistic 
excellence, without true religion, to form a virtuous community. From Mr. Rossins’ 
preface, he is evidently of the Xenornon party ; that is, of those who believe that 
XENOPHON represented the opinions of Socrares more literally than PLato did; and 
therein we agree with Mr. Rossins. While looking over the notes, a few remarks 
have occurred to us, at which we trust no offence will be taken; they will show, at 
any rate, that we have read the book with some attention, and are not merely giving 
Mr. Rosstns a ‘ puff’ to get ridof him. Among the ‘sources of information respect- 
ing the Sophists,’ (p. 184 of the notes,) ‘ Isocrates contra Sophistas’ ought to have 
been mentioned ; it is a very forcible summary of the case against them. “Exmep ye, 
(cap. 4, § 4,) is not fully expressed by ‘if indeed.’ “E:meo means more than if. It 
signifies either if, as we suppose to be the case, or if, as is the case = since. We 
would translate the expression in this place, if indeed as your question seems to im- 
ply. ‘This deserves notice as a solitary exception to the editor’s general accuracy in 
discriminating the nice shades of meaning conveyed by the Greek particles — an 
accuracy we should like to see generally imitated by our scholars. ‘Though Kunner’s 
explanation of xvSepvdv re xaracrudcis, (cap. 7, § 3,) may be admissible, it certainly 
is more simple and satisfactory to translate the particle in this place for instance. 
dradddéeceyv does not mean ‘ depart from his profession,’ but end, come off. ‘The con- 
struction of the first line in the quotation from Hesiop (Lit. 2, cap. 1, § 20,) is not 
inverted. The idea is, You may get vice easily even (xai) in the crowd ; you need 
not go any particular road for it. “Eye: pév rotxitws tws radra, (Lib. 2, cap. 6, § 21,) 
is very oddly translated ; it looks like a misprint, and probably is. Iep:dwWas re ayabdv, 
(cap. 6, § 13,) is a metaphorical phrase, and should be rendered not by doing some- 
thing valuable, but by making it a present of, etc. The appendix on the Socratic 
datpéviov is succinct and satisfactory, but the translation demon ought to be discarded 
altogether. ‘The proper term is either inspiration or divinity, which latter Mr. Ros- 
Bins uses in another place. It is much to be regretted that such a scholar as Mr. 
Rossins should have sanctioned by his example the foolish innovation of leaving one 
1 out of sundry words which are properly entitled totwo. The book is neatly printed, 
but not quite free from typographical errors. In conclusion, we repeat our conviction 
that Mr. Rossins’ edition of the ‘Memorabilia’ does much credit to his judgment 
and scholarship, and is a valuable acquisition to our students. 
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Tue Seasons. By James Toomson. With engraved Illustrations by E. Bookuout, from numerous 
Designs drawn on Wood. With a life of the Author, by Parrick Murpock, DD., F. R.S.; edited 


by BoLTon Corney, Esq. New-York: Harper AND Broruers. 


As this very beautiful book is to be followed by several kindred volumes, we give 
the names of the eminent English artists, to whom we are indebted for the exquisite 
illustrations which it contains. They are Joun Bet, sculptor, C. W. Core, Tuomas 
Creswick, J. C. Horsuey, J. P. Knicut, A. R. A., R. Reperave, A. R. A., Frank 
Srone, C. Sronenouse, Freperick Tayuer, H. J. Townsenp, and Tuomas WensTer, 
R. A. ‘These eminent artists are all members of the well-known ‘ Etching Club’ of 
London. The designs, seventy in number, were drawn on wood by the artists them- 
selves, and have been engraved with such skill and minute similitude that they are 
in fact the very drawings themselves. Accustomed to codperation, their efforts are 
wonderfully harmonious; while they have manifested a most felicitious appreciation 
of the spirit of the poet. The poem is printed from the edition of 1746, the last re- 
vised by the author. The memoir of the poet is printed from the revised edition of 


1768, aud the ode to his memory from the original edition of 1749. 


These have 


hitherto escaped the researches of his numerous biographers. Of the poem itself 
nothing need be said. It is well observed by the editor, that ‘no poem surpasses 
‘The Seasons’ in beauty of theme, in ethical tendency, in the pathos of its episodes, 
in the truth, the richness, the variety of its details of scenery. ‘The mutable circum- 
stances of taste or fashion can never diminish its value. It is the perpetual calendar 
of nature, which may be read with profit and pleasure in each revolving year.’ 


Tue Poetica, Works oF OLiver Go.tpsmitn, M. B., etc. Illustrated by Wood Engravings. 


New-York: Harper aNnD BROTHERS. 


Tus volume, as we have mentioned, is one of the same series as that of THomson, 
elsewhere noticed, being supervised by the same editor, and illustrated by the same 
club of eminent artists. Yet it is even a more beautiful volume than its predecessor. 
The engravings, which are numerous, we have certainly never seen surpassed in their 
kind, in any other work, English or American. They are happily chosen, admirably 
drawn, and ‘superlatively’ executed ; and glad we are to find that the paper, print- 
ing and binding are in good keeping with this pictorial excellence. ‘The volume con- 
tains, under separate divisions, The Traveller,’ ‘ The Deserted Village,’ ‘ Lyrical and 
Miscellaneous Poems,’ and ‘ Prologues and Epilogues.’ Who would not covet such an 
edition of the works of a writer who attempted almost every species of composition, 
and to each gave fresh attractions? Asa poet, the most favored of his numerous 
competitors never equalled him in popularity; and the admiration which his verse 
excites will live as long as the human heart survives. There is a bibliographical 
memoir of GoLpsmitn appended to the volume, and notes are given to point out the 
source whence each piece is derived, and to explain the least obvious allusions. It 
is one of the best evidences of an improving public taste, that costly editions of such 
works as these of 'Tuomson and Go.psmirH are acquiring so wide a sale as to create 


no little creditable emulation among our publishers. 
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‘ Ricwarpsitana. — We found the other day, while rummaging over a discarded 
port-folio at Dosss,’ (in search of a faintly-remembered communication sent us by a 
Baltimore correspondent about five years ago, and just now inquired for!) a seven- 
years’-old copy of a little pamphlet, ‘ with the respects of the authors,’ entitled ‘ Rich- 
ardsiana, or Hits at the Styles of Popular American Writers. The plan of the 
affair is not strikingly original, having of course been suggested by ‘ The Rejected 
Addresses’ and ‘ Warreniana.’ Mr. Ricnarps, ‘ Old Boss Ricnarps,’ the cheap boot- 
maker of Canal-street, it is assumed, had a public dinner given tohim. Letters from a 
number of the most distinguished literary, scientific and political men who had been 
invited, but from various causes were unable to attend, were received and read in the 
course of the evening. The following passage from the letter purporting to come 


from Mr. Wesster, will be recognized, we think, as characteristic. It is certainly 
very cleverly done: 


‘ By far the greater portion of the boots and shoes consumed in the United States, are, as you well 
know, gentlemen, made in New-England; and of that greater portion, at least four-fifths are fur- 
nished by Massachusetts and Connecticut alone. In some towns —I speak particularly of towns in 
the stute which 1 lately had the honor in part to represeut in the Senate, and I speak from personal 
knowledge and actual observation — the business gives employment, and furnishes the means of an 
honorable livelihood, to a great majority of their industrious and enterprising population of both 
sexes, and of all ages. Lyun, and Girafton, and North Brookfield, and Worcester, and Berlin, and 
Hartford, are the great supply-shops of the union; and from these deep, and ever-flowing, and over- 
flowing fountains of industry, is poured forth a stream of boots and shoes that washes the whole con- 
tinent, from Maine to Florida. We can have no just or reasonable conception, we can gather no 
correct idea, from the usual and ordinary way in which such subjects are presented to the mind, of 
the vastness, extent and importance of this manufacture in some of the places “Il have named. A 
single striking fact. however, will sometimes aid the imagination more than whole columns or whole 
pages of mere figures; and the following may give some notion of the value and extent of the shoe 
business in the flourishing town of Lynn, It has been ascertained, from calculations based on the 
total number annually manufactured in that town, that there is a shoe constantly in the air, leaving 
the hands of the workman. 

‘ But, although particular states and particular sections only, are immediately and actively engaged 
in this useful and important branch of domestic industry, it is yet one in which all states and all sec- 
tions are more or less interested. It is one in which the fisherman of Nantucket and the trapper 
of Wisconsin are equally interested. It is one in which the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the professional man and the laborer, all over the union, are interested. For all these 
classes, and all these occupations, require either boots or shoes; and all are concerned and interested 
in obtaining the best and most durable article, and at the lowest prices. The people of New-Eng- 
land, by their constitutional spirit of enterprise, by their habits of unuring industry and perseverance, 
by their peculiar faculty for inventing, improving, and adapting to useful purposes, labor-doing and 
labor-saving machinery and instruments, thereby lessening the cost of production, are in my judg- 
ment peculiarly fitted for, and have consequently become a manufacturing people. And by bringing 
all the advantages I have enumerated to bear in the manufacture of boots and shoes, they are ena- 
bled to furnish a cheaper and more substantial article than can be found in any other quarter of the 
union: and the consequence is, as I have said before, they supply every other quarter of the union. 
I have myself seen and recognized in St. Louis aud Cincinnati, as well as in New-York and Balti- 
more, the work of many of my worthy constituents in the old Bay State.’ 


Mr. Wesster, after a few incidental observations upon the ‘ disordered, deranged 
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and dilapidated state of the currency and exchanges of the country,’ offers the fol- 
lowing sentiment : 


‘ The Boot and Shoe-Manufactories of New-England, and the Boot and Shoe-stores of New-York: 
Established for the public accommodation and the public benefit, and associated, connected and bound 
closely together by one object, one interest, one commodity.’ 

The Day-light Chaunt to the Big Boot, which will at once be recognized as a 
parody on Loneretow’s ‘Midnight Chaunt to the Dying Year,’ written some years 
ago for the Knickersocker, without being, as a whole, very close to the orignal, has 
nevertheless some cognate stanzas. For example: 


‘Wuar a foot that boot would hold! ‘ There it stands, all made of leather! 
Foot of Titan huge and grim, A single one — there is no more; - 
Fabled by the bards of old; W onder how ’t was put together, 
Mighty ia bulk and limb, The boot at Rictarps’ door, 
And no ways slim! The big boot ! 
‘Like the Rhodian Colossus, ‘It isa sign — a sign of wonder; 
Or demi-god old Greek, Enormous — very vast! 
He’d take us up and toss us And its face is black as thunder : 
Into the coming week, ’T was made upon a last, 
The middle of it. A large last!’ 


The imitation of the poetical prose of Wasnincton Irvine lacks vraisemblance. 
A pure and simple style, by-the-by, must be difficult to parody; else why did not the 
gifted Smirus, who called up ‘ Old Sam. Jounson,’ also invoke the shades of Appison 
and GotpsmitH? To represent their styles was to ‘ do those things which were not 
convenient. Of Bryant the same remark may be predicated; yet the spirit of his 
natural train of thought is ‘ chalked in’ in this passage from the ‘ Meditation on Boots :’ 


‘ ENTER the store : 
There, innumerous as the leaves that deck 
The forest trees, behold the boots and shoes 
In clusters thick. This stout and heavy puir, 
By strong arms made, would scarce wear out at all. 
Such boots were worn by hardy pioneers, 
Who walked upon our prairies huge and vast, 
(Where the cougar crouches, and the gaunt wolf 
Sends nightly to the moon his dismal how]) 
And drave the painted savage from his wild, 
Where he had lived in freedom, ere the smoke 
Curled from the white man’s hut above the pines. 
With these they roamed o’er plains, filled with the rush 
Of waters, which the genial summer sun 
Poured from the mountain tops, until the streams, 
Swol’n with the sudden rush, o’erflowed their banks. 


If thou dost wish a pair to fit thy feet, 
Take some mild day when the bland breath of spring 
Calls the bright wood-flowers from their winter sleep, 
And the grass springs greenly by the road-side, 
And the earth is musical with the roar 
Of melting snow, rushing to join the main ; 
And in Canal-street seek Boss RicHarps’ shop, 
And from his pleuteous stock select a pair 
Fitted to whirl with Beauty in the dance, 
Or safely trample on December’s snow ; 
And thou wilt find enough enjoyment then, 
To bless the skilful maker, and to learn 
The truth, that in the scale of human life, 
Nature has fashioned man able alike 
To make a pair of boots, or read with skill 
The starry hieroglyphics of the sky.’ 


The imitation of HaLieck is very good ; but the moral-preacher, ‘ G. T.’, of ‘ cider’ 
memory, and one or two other somewhat kindred ‘literary’ personages, were rather 
too small game, as it strikes us, for the clever parodists to whom we are indebted for 


the little poetical pamphlet which we have exhumed from a too-early grave. 
VOL. XXX. 71 
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Music amone THe Buinp.— There are doubtless few of our readers, especially in 
the cities of the Northern and Middle States, who have not listened with deep interest 
to the ‘ Song of the Blind Boy,’ written by Miss Hannan F. Govxp, and sung with 
such touching pathos by Mr. Dempster, at his popular concerts. It was quite natural 
that one who could so feelingly wed to pathetic music those undying lines of human 
tenderness and sympathy, should be led to visit the noble Institution for the Blind, 
which reflects so much honor upon our state and city. We were not surprised, 
therefore, to find the subjoined sketch in the columns of an esteemed contemporary ; 
and we need not add, that we read it with emotions of delight. It is appropriately 
designated ‘A Touching Scene :’ ‘Every one who has visited the Blind Asylum 
must have been impressed with the sensitiveness which the suffering but contented 
inmates display in reference to the modulations of the human voice. To their ears it 
is as a ‘ stringéd-instrument,’ every chord of which has its peculiar sound and mean- 
ing, speaking with more or less intensity as the skilful player is tender or impetuous 
and passionate. Upon their ears each intonation of the voice falls with a deeper 
meaning, a more intense and thrilling power, than upon the ears of those whose 
senses take in a wider range of observation or happiness. ‘The sense of hearing is 
to the blind their world of enjoyment, and they trace in the tones of a friend, almost 
unconsciously varied by the speaker, all those sentiments which to others are spoken 
by the upturned glance of a deep, bright, love-expressive eye, or the gentle falling of 
a darkly-fringed eye-lid. Yet, with this keen perception of the modulations of the 
human voice, how rarely have they opportunities of hearing it in all its wondrous 
capacity! Concerts, save their own, in which they are kindly encouraged by the 
principal of the institution, their musical and other teachers, they are necessarily 
strangers to, to a great extent. They are not always forgotten, however. Last 
week the institution was visited by Mr. Dempster, who upon an invitation from one 
of the managers, consented, in the kindest manner, to sing for the pupils a few of 
his best ballads. He never had a more gratified audience, nor one upon whom the 
sweet tones of his cultivated voice wrought deeper and more lasting impression. 
‘The Indian’s Complaint,’ ‘ The Rainy Day,’ ‘ Joun Anperson, my Jo,’ ‘I’m Alone, 
all Alone,’ and a number of other beautiful ballads, prepared the pupils for that most 
touching of all, ‘ The May-Queen.” ‘The pupils were thoroughly subdued; and 
though no flash of the eye told of their emotions, the quivering lip, the pale cheek, 
the suspended respiration, the rapt. silence, and above all, that peculiar posture of 
attention which painters and sculptors so much delight in, and which is Nature’s in- 
voluntary tribute to eloquence, these all showed that those sightless ones had an inner 
light by which they could recognize the chaste and beautiful. It was a touching 
scene; one that will, not readily be forgotten by any who participated in it; cer- 
tainly not by the spectators, nor by Mr. Demrester himself, whose response to the 
manager's request was worthy of the man — kind, ready, hearty ; and certainly not 
by the obliged and delighted pupils, whose high appreciation of Mr. Dempsrer’s 
cheerful kindness will indelibly impress the recollection of that interview upon their 
grateful hearts.’ 

We have been obligingly favored by Mr. N. Dean, of the Asylum, with two poeti- 
cal pieces, written by two blind inmates of the institution, ‘addressed to Mr. WiLtiam 
R. Dempster, on hearing him sing some of his beautiful ballads.’ ‘Considering,’ 
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says Mr. Dean, ‘that neither of the writers had any knowledge of the other’s pro- 
duction, the coincidence of thought must be regarded as remarkable. Without claim- 
ing for the lines high poetical merit, [ must nevertheless consider them as beautiful 
and appropriate tributes to the admirabie composer and vocalist to whom they are 
addressed.’ ‘The ensuing stanzas are by Miss Frances Jane Crossy, who since the 


age of six weeks has been totally blind: 


‘On! what is the spell now entrancing each soul? 
Too bright is the vision — too lovely to last! 
On the swift wing of time must each glad moment roll, 
And leave but the mem'’ry of joys that are past. 


‘Oh, Music! what art thou? we bend to thy sway ; 
In thee we are lovt while thy numbers are woke, 
And borne on thy cadence, we soar far away ; 
Oh, why must a dream so enchanting be broke ? 


‘ There is music in nature; the light summer gale 

At ev'ning that sighs through each green-wood and bow’r, 
How soft to the zephyr it whispers its tale, 

Then sleeps in its cradle, the bell of a flower! 


‘Of fuir Caledonia, thy dear native shore, 
The songs thou hast sung we can never forget ; 
And we feel, as thou warblest those melodies o’er, 
The charm must be broken— but wake us not yet! 


‘ Yet once we entreat thee those echoes to breathe, 
O’er the green vales of Scotland once floating so free ; 
And oh! if a sigh thou unconsciously heave, 
It shall rest there in bosoms now sighing for thee. 


‘Kind minstrel, but feebly can language express 
The grateful emotions that warm every heart ; 
But angels will hover around thee to bless, 
And kindly protect thee, wherever thou art.’ 


Miss Cynruta Buttock, who wrote the following lines, was born without eyes. 
No glimpse of light ever reached her; ‘ no sun, no moon, no stars —all dark !’ 


‘Ou! welcome, kind stranger; our hearts, long expectant, 
Have sigh’d for thy tones, so enchantingly sweet ; 
Emotions of pleasure each other succeeding, 
As delighted we hastened thy coming to greet. 


‘Sweet Music! in ages remote thou wert given, 
Onr griefs to assuage, and our pleasures endear, 
To mortals to picture the beauties of Heaven, 
Then cherub-like float on the wings of the air. 


‘ All ages, all nations, thy sceptre acknowledge ; 
The tyrant’s stern passion is pow’rless and still ; 
When swells the rich notes of thy cadence harmonious, 
He bows like a child to the might of thy will. 


‘Yet sing of old Scotland, her summer-clad valleys, 
The cot, and the streamlet meandering there, 

The pleasures that brighten’d thy life’s sunny morning, 
All hallow’d by friendship, to memory dear. 


‘ Our lips cannot utter the grateful emotions 
That swell as we list to thy soul-thrilling lay ; 
But earnest we pray that the Fatuer of Mercy 
Will guide thee in peace o’er life’s thorny way. 


‘And, oh! may we meet where thy harp shall be telling 
High praise to the AurHorR of wisdom and might, 
Whose mandate from chaos worlds countless created, 
And mantled our own with the garment of night.’ 


‘ Hereafter,’ adds Mr. Dean, ‘ when the thoughts of the delightful vocalist shall 
recur to the past, they will perhaps rest for a moment on this Home of the Blind ; 
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let him think then how much enjoyment he has conferred upon the inmates, and 
with how much of grateful feeling he is remembered there.” We can answer, we 
think, for our friend Demrsrer, that he will never sing the touching words, ‘I ain 
blind, O! I’m blind! without recalling to mind the scene we have permanently re- 
corded here. 


Gossip witH Reapers AND CorrEsPONDENTS.— We have just risen from the peru- 
sal of a recent volume from the press of Messrs. AppLETON AND Company, with the 
honest title of ‘A Plea for Amusements. Its author is Mr. Frenericx W. Sawyer; 
and it is not too much to say, that he deserves the cordial thanks of every well-wisher 
to his country’s happiness, individually and nationally, for the excellent manner in 
which he has discharged the task he had imposed upon himself. His argument, at 
the beginning, is, that ‘our Creator has seen fit to surround us with a host of influ- 
ences ; and he who has the wisdom to justly appreciate all of them, and the disposi- 
tion to employ all of them in their proper places, may gather from life all the sweets 
that it is capable of affording, and lie down at last educated for happiness in a 
brighter sphere’ Mr. Sawyer goes back to the early ages, and proves from the 
Bible that under the Mosaic dispensation the tendency of the whole feast-day and 
holy-day economy was to bring the people together in social worship and rejoicing, 
and that there was nothing tending to drive them asunder and into solitude. It was 
the Pharisees only who eschewed the common enjoyments of life ; who made long 
prayers, and announced a new way to heaven through self-imposed tribulations and 
tears; scouring the outside of platters and whitewashing the outside of sepulchres. 
But Curist came ‘ eating and drinking ;’ he was at the great rejoicing at the mar- 
riage-festival in Cana, in Galilee ; he was social in his habits and character, and 
hence was denounced by the Pharisees as ‘ gluttonous and a wine-bibber,’ and a 
friend of publicans and sinners. ‘The difference between the creed of the Pharisees 
and that of Curist and his aposties was, that the former required their disciples to 
appear holy, while the latter required theirs to be holy. A few centuries after the 
Christian era came an order of ascetics, who were dissatisfied with nature as it was, 
and insisted that this world was no place for them; that it was an entire mistake in 
putting them here; and hence shut themselves up in monasteries and nunneries, to 
correct the evil as far as they could. ‘They made a world of their own, -cold, dark, 
dreary, uncomely, inhospitable and unsocial, which, with a few torments of their 
own seeking, was to fit them for heaven, whose joys were to bear an exact proportion 
to the absence of all comfort and happiness below. The prejudice against amuse- 
ments, says our author, is the growth of eighteen hundred years’ constant teaching. 
The seed was sown by the Pharisees some two or three centuries previous to the 
Christian era ; its growth was choked by the teaching of Curist and his apostles, 
but grew and flourished throughout the middle ages, and was only checked, not 
rooted out, by the reformation. Amusements have led a sort of gypsy life, hang- 
ing upon the outskirts of religious society, poaching now a little here and then a 
little there. ‘Thrust from the presence and firesides of the religious, and those under 
their influence, there seemed to be no other places for such enjoyments save public 
halls and saloons ; not the most fitting places to raise up pure, innocent and healthy 
amusements. Hostility to pleasure and amusements is the great distinguishing fea- 
ture between the religious man, technically speaking, and the man of the world. 
Men pass from the world into the church, without abating one hair's breadth of their 
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devotion to the pursuits of ambition and gain. In most cases, the only change in 
their former pursuits is in their pleasures and amusements. They are as early, as 
late and as eager in the arena of distinction or on the mart as before, but less often 
or never at the festive board and at public and private diversions. ‘The new calls 
upon their time made by their religious duties are generally eked out from their hours 
of recreation and diversion, seldom from those of their business. The bounties of 
Providence, it is justly contended, and the pleasures of life, are not corrupt, but our 
pampered appetites, our perverted tastes, that misuse them. It is the latter that 
are to be denounced and guarded against, not the former. Amusements are the na- 
tural allies of our race, in training us physically, morally, intellectually, socially and 
religiously for happiness. We should be glad to follow our author more in detail ; and 
yet we desire rather that the reader should see for himself, in the volume under no- 
tice, how admirably and thoroughly this important subject has been treated. Well 
and truly does Mr. Sawyer remark, that in order to break up the eternal round of 
labor, by old and young, by rich and poor, as though an invisible power impelled them 
to it, we need more stated holidays, when they may lay aside their usual avocations, 
and ‘join in rejoicing’ ‘The ALL-wise Governor of the Universe has made it a 
law of our being that the attainment of the greatest degree of bodily health and the 
highest moral, religious, intellectual and social culture, shall depend in some degree 
on the aid of daily amusements. Children brought up without amusements soon 
lose their loveliest characteristics, and become thoughtful, cold, calculating, and har- 
dened in all the selfish ways of the world. We commend the author’s remarks on 
the great crime of dancing, to the consideration of the prize-writer against it, in the 
American Tract Society’s pamphlet: ‘ Dancing is calculated to be an efficient aid in 
improving and refining the manners of a people, and smoothing the way to that free 
and respectful and delicate intercourse between the sexes, that is so necessary for 
their highest happiness. . . . Somesopy in the ‘ Boston Chronotype’ impugns in 
verse the assumption of our friend and correspondent Saxe, in his ‘ Rail-Road Lyric,’ 
that it is ‘ pleasant riding on a rail.’ His experience is quite of a different character: 


‘SorasHING through the forests, | ‘Market-woman tumbling 
Rolling down the ridges, | Over ail her eggs, 
Jumping into ditches, Feeling for the basket, 
Tumbling over bridges! Misses both her legs! 
Passengers are quickly Office-seeker near her 
Lying on their back ; Falls upon his rump, 
Huang me! if it’s pleasant, Says he must be now 
Running off the track! ‘Yaking to the stump! 
‘Passengers are vainly ‘Rather oldish woman, 
Trying to get out; Letting fall a book, 
Woman io the door-way Asks for the Conductor 
Who is very stout ; With a knowing look; 
Gentleman behind Clinging to his coat-tail, 
Threatens be will kick her; Whispers to a stranger, 
Geutleman that’s drunk ‘ They are never injured — 
Says he ’d like to lick-ker ! I am out of danger!’ 
‘ Gentleman in black, | ‘Fellow from Vermont, 
Standing rather tall; Turving rather pale, 
Gracious! he is losing Says it ts n’t pleasant, 
Legs and boots and all! Riding on a rail! 
Gentleman iu blue, Doctor with his booty, 
Looking rather red, Thinks of making tracks ; 
Feeling for bis hat, Bagging up his bodies, 
Cannot find his head! Askiug for his Sacks!” 


But Saxe makes no reply, for he had ‘ the initial’ in the argument. . . . CHARLES 
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Dickens, in his ‘ Parlor Orator,’ has accurately sketched the type of a class who 
by the aid of unlimited brass and fluent declamation pass off their ignorance for 
knowledge upon bumpkins still more ignorant. There are too many of the same 
sort in this country; only, instead of confining themselves to politics, they will des- 
cant on every thing within the compass of literature or science. One of these spe- 
cimens sat behind us the other night at CoLuier’s exhibition. He was bear-leading 
a green couple from the west, who listened to him as if he had been Brovewam or 
W exsTeR at the very.least. And how he did talk! There was a French Marquis 
near us, one of those interesting personages who are sent out by a club with two 
changes of raiment on the chance of catching a Yankee heiress, and he used his 
tongue pretty rapidly, as most Frenchmen do ; “but our domestic article would have 
out-talked three of him. We tried our best not to hear him; but, as Mrs. CLiys:ns 
says, ‘ the voices wus very loud, and forced themselves upon the ear.’ He announced 
himself as a contributor to the ‘ Review,’ and proceeded to talk little para- 
graphs from his contributions. All the great men of England and France he de- 
spatched after this way : ‘ HaLLam’s books, though badly written, are nevertheless,’ etc. 
‘Yes, that book has the same fault as all of Guizor’s,’ and so on. In the same dash- 
ing and decided manner he compared and criticized Suaksreare and Scuitter. You 
would have thought French, German and Italian were at his finger’s end; only his 
conversation was a series of assaults and batteries upon the President’s American. 
Finally, he observed with an oracular air, that ‘it was an error in the bill to say only 
two fragments of Sappuo remained, for there were five or six extant.’ ‘This was a 
little too much ; so we shifted our position just as he was delivering a synopsis of 
AGassiz’s last lecture. . ‘Many English writers,’ says a quaint old author, ‘ by 
using strange words, as Latin, French and Italian, do make all things dark and hard. 
Once I communed with a man which reasoned the English tongue tu be enriched and 
increased thereby, saying : ‘ Who will not prayse that feast, where a man shall drink 
at dinner both wine, ale and beer?’ ‘Truly (quoth I) they be all good, every one taken 
by himself alone ; but if you put malmseye and sacke, redde wyne and white, ale and 
beere, and all in one pot, you shall make a drink neither way to be known, nor yet 
wholesome for the body.’ Precisely, ‘good mine Ancient ;’ and we wish that all 
modern writers were of your way of thinking, and would ‘set it forth and show it ac- 
cordingly.’ . . . Tar ‘grief which passeth show’ is finely hinted at, nay painted, 
in these three lines of Sir Samuet Tuxe, who in Cuarves the Second’s time, we ven- 
ture to say, had not the slightest idea of being quoted at this time in the Knicker- 
pocKer. Understand ; we ‘inay be wrong, but that is our opinion :’ 





‘I nave observed the signs of smothered grief; 
I've often seen those lovely eyes much swol’n: 
Those are true tears, CaMILLA, which are stvlen.’ 

A WELCoME correspondent writes us as follows from a flourishing town in Illinois, 
near one of those vast billowy oceans of verdure so well described by Bryant. He 
can scarcely conceive how nearly he has touched us by his little reminiscence, which 
is as fresh in our memory as if it were but yesterday : ‘ I had the pleasure of meeting 
you one evening at General B ’s, in P , in the autumn of 1833, when your 
late twin-brother was present; and either you or your brother, in kindness to a gradu- 
ating college-boy, confidentially told me how I might distinguish the one from the 
other during the evening; for you were both dressed alike, and the great personal 
resemblance between you made some sign necessary to me. The collar of your 
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(perhaps his) coat was of velvet, the other of cloth. Mrs. P , then S M. 
B , was there ; and, by the way, some of the extracts from her diary and papers, 
published in the Knickersocker, I recognize as copies or originals of parts of notes 
and letters addressed to me, during the continuance of an unclouded friendship, the 
loss of which, by her death, I shall always deplore. ‘This ‘ talk’ is intended in some 
sort to excuse the request I have made, for J need no introduction to you. You are 
ever freshly before me in print; but as the ‘ West’ has not yet sent me either to the 
penitentiary or to congress, I have no right to suppose that you ever saw or heard of 
me. Icanclaim only an introduction, followed by the obliviscatory hiatus of fourteen 
years. Fourteen years! —how much has happened to both of us since that to me 
distant period! . . . Quire grateful to ‘ Wooster-Street ;’ but we have not the 
slightest desire to penetrate the mystery of ‘ Netson, the Astrologer,’ or ‘ Madame 
Avotpu, the Fortune-Teller.. When we desire to know more of our fortune than is 


developed in the regular progress of time, we shall adopt the experiment recorded in 
‘Two Noble Kinsmen 











*Wovtp I could find a fine Frog; he would tell me 
News from all parts o’ th’ world ; then would I make 
A eureck of a cockle-shell, and sayle 
By east and north east to the King of Pigmies, 

For he tells fortunes rarely.’ 


‘Proressor TayLer Lewis,’ whose private ‘1’ is so frequently obtruded upon the 
public eye ; who covers a larger piece of bread with a smaller piece of butter than any 
writer with whom we are acquainted ; who, by reason of an inveterate and querulous 
cacoethes scribendi, stands most of the time before the metropolis in a small tub of ex- 
ceedingly hot water, having always been shamefully ill-treated by some utterly dis- 
comfitted antagonist whom, in his capacity of Moral and Theological Gladiator, he has 
dragooned into a contest with him ; ‘ Professor TayLer Lewis,’ we say, has pub- 
lished a long and very labored response to the brief criticism of Mr. Bristep upon 
his ‘ Plato Contra-Atheos, in a late number of this Magazine. This response is 
prefaced by a characteristic letter, equally courteous and truthful, in which our 
volunteer Disputant-General complains of the Epiror hereof for declining to permit 
him farther to occupy the pages of the Knickersocker with his verbose recrimina- 
tions, in which not one in ten of our readers have a particle of interest. Let us 
look at this matter fora moment. In the first place, we admitted, without the slight- 
est claim on the ambitious ‘ Professor's’ part that we should do so, some dozen close- 
printed pages in reply to a line and a half —embraced in an elaborate article upon a 
work by another writer—in which a merely incidental reference was made to a 
single error in Mr. Lewis's book. Our critic had certainly a claim upon us to be 
permitted to reply briefly to a labored article, so slightly based, which not only ac- 
cused him of falsifying himself in the particular instance cited, but made several 
new and totally irrelevant issues. He was entitled, as every reader will perceive, 
to sustain his original charge, and to show that he was justified in alluding to a par- 
ticular * portentous blunder,’ since (as was made abundantly apparent by invariable re- 
fererce to page and passage) it was far from staading alone in the evidently defective 
work under consideration. Personally, we knew little of Mr. Lewis and less of Mr. 
Bristep, and were not then, and are not now, under the slightest obligation of any sort 
to citherof them. As the case stood, the ‘ Professor’ had had ten pages and upward to 
our critie’s four ; and having in fresh remembrance the ‘ patient sufferance’ of our friend 
the editor of ‘ The Tribune’ daily journal, under sundry long and wordy inflictions 
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of ‘I’. L.,’ against which he had so forcibly but vainly protested, we ‘ respectfully 
declined’ to continue the barren controversy. In this proper decision we were con- 
firmed by the unanimous voice of the press, as well as by the verdict of a great ma- 
jority of our other readers, including several of Mr. Lewis’s personal friends. The 
‘ Professor’ asserts, in his last missive, or missile, that the ‘ upright and gentlemanly 
publisher’ of this Magazine was in favor of admitting him again to its pages. We 
are authorized and requested by the publisher distinctly to state, and we do it in his 
precise words, that ‘ There is not only not one syllable of truth in this assertion, but 
there was never even a possibility of inferring that it could be true, from any thing 
that I have ever said.’ And now, ‘Good morning, Mr. Lewis! ‘If you should 
ever come within ten miles of us, do us the favor to— stop!’ - - - Pernaps there 
is not in the entire metropolis a more strikingly patriotic locale than the Washington 
Market. Even the condiments which abound in that vast repository of all that is 
rich and rare in the way of edibles, partake of this character. Did you ever par- 
take, O tasteful town-reader! of ‘Post and Lemon’s Manhattan Fresh Milled Ef- 
fulgent Horse-Radish Sauce ?’ — bearing ‘ in all its ample folds’ the star-spangled 
banner upon the bottle, and over it these spirit-stirring words: ‘Rough and Ready’ 
our motto; Our Country, Horse- Radish and Liberty!’ This patriotic sauce may 
be obtained in quantities at the ‘ Laboratory,’ (!) Washington-Market. . . . Mucu 
obliged to our Virginia friend for his ‘slab’ of sweet-scented Cavendish ; but it is 
quite thrown away upon us. We do not imbibe ‘ the weed’ in that form. Except 
the little white ‘ paper-pellets of the brain,’ which we propel about the editorial chair 
when very busy a-gossiping, we chew not; neither do we snuff; nor yet smoke, 
save once a year a long pipe, when we meet the ‘ Sons of Saint Nicnoxas’ in coun- 
cil. But the flavor of mild cigars regaleth our nostrils, and we love to see our friends 
enjoy them, what time the sanctum becomes as murky as a smithy with the warm 
and odorous reek. Doubtless we had learned to affect smoking, but for the long dank 
American cigar, (‘ nine inches long and nine for a cent,’) with which, when a lad, we 
took the initial of that soothing accomplishment. It made us deadly ill then; and 
‘’t is ever thus since childhood’s hour. . . . Here is a long-neglected election 
anecdote, which we received from an obliging correspondent ‘down-east:’ ‘In the 
town of C there had never been a whig vote polled till the year 1838, when a 
solitary one was thrown for Ex-Governor K The selectmen having sorted and 
counted the votes for the democratic candidate, announced them as amounting to 
forty-three ; when the moderator discovered the one that stood ‘ solitary and alone.’ 
‘ Hello! fellow-citizens,’ he exclaimed,‘ here’s a fed’ral vote! Who, threw a fed’- 
ral vote? Who threw this vote? Does any body father this vote?’ ‘There was no 
answer. ‘ Well, as nobody fathers this vote, we shall have to throw it out. Forty- 
three for P , fellow citizens, and none ag’in him!’ He was a ‘select’ man! 











‘Honey! 

Our money, 

We find in the end 

Both relation and friend ; 

°T is a he!p-mate for better for worse ; 
Neither father, nor mother, 

Nor sister, nor brother, 

Nor dozens 

Of cousins, 

Nor uncle, nor aunt, 

When Fate looks ascaunt, 

Are like to a friend in the purse.’ 


Very true ;. yet who envies those rich men whose lives are at a stand ; whose meals 
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are insipid, and whose time tedious? ‘Their fortune has placed them above care, 
while their loss of taste has reduced them below diversion.’ . . . THe narrative 
sketch entitled ‘Some Passages in the Life of a Coquette’ is instructive in incident, 
but its style is infelicitous. The whole history of the writer, supposing the record to 
be veritable, is illustrative of the truth of the warning given by old Jonn LI.y, in 
his ‘ Love’s Metamorphoses: ‘ Let all ladies beware to offend those in spight that love 
them in honour; for when the crow shall set his foote in their eye, and the blacke 
oxe tread on their foote, they shall find their misfortunes to be equall with their de- 
formities, and men both to loathe and laugh at them.’ Coquettes! ‘ tremble fearfully 
hereat A vermillion hint. Respect this.” . . . Tuere isa bit of dry satire in this lit- 
tle episode in the weekly life of Dicken’s Captain Currie: ‘On Sunday nights the 
captain always read for himself, before going to bed, a certain Divine Sermon once 
delivered on a Mount ; and although he was accustomed to quote the text without book, 
after his own manner, he appeared to read it with as reverent an understanding of 
its heavenly spirit as if he had got it all by heart in Greek, and had been able to write 
any number of fierce theological disquisitions on its every phrase. . . . WE perceive 
by a paragraph in an Alabama newspaper that an officer of a volunteer corps was fol- 
lowed to New-Orleans by his young wife, who implored him to permit her to share 
the privations and perils which he would be called upon to endure. He might have 
addressed her in the language of the ballad of ‘ Fair Rosamonp :’ 


‘Content thyself, my dearest love, | ‘My Ross shall safely here abide, 
Thy rest, at home shall be, With musicke passe the daye; 
In England’s sweet and pleasant isle, Whilst I, amonge the piercing pikes, 
For travell fits not thee. My foes seeke far away. 
Fair ladies brooke not bloudy warres; My Ross shall shine in pearle and golde 
Soft peace their sexe delightes ; } Whilst [’me in armour dighte ; 
Not ragged campes, but courtlye bowers, Gay galliards here my love shall dance, 


Gay feastes, not cruel fightes. Whilst 1 my foes go fighte.’ 


We have borrowed a copy of Lonerettow’s last work, ‘ Evangeline, a Tale of 
Acadie,’(our friends the publishers having quite forgotten us,) and have read it through. 
Let us say in brief, that the story is simple, poetical, and replete with charming natu- 
ral pictures, as we hope to exemplify hereafter. But the hexameter stanza in which 
it is written seems to our ear and comprehension neither more nor less than a species 
of Ossianic prose, in inverted, transposed, but most carefully-measured sentences. 
‘We may be wrong, but that is our opinion; and in justification of our impressions, 
we give below an extract or two, verbatim from the original, save in mere form: 


‘SwiFtzy they hurried away to the forge of Basix the blacksmith. There at the door they stood 
with wondering eyes to behold him take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a play thing, 
nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of the cart-wheel lay like a fiery snake, coiled 
round ina circle of cinders. Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering darkness bursting 
with light seemed the smithy, through every cranny and crevice, warm by the forge within they 
watched the laboring bellows, and as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the ashes, merrily 
laughed, and said they were nuns going into the chapel. Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the 
swoop of the eagle, down the hill-side bounding, they glided aWay o’er the meadow. Oft in the barns 
they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone,which 
the swallow brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of it fledglings; lucky was he whe 
found that stone in the nest of the swallow ! 


The incidental picture of Basi1’s shop was not less felicitously given, we think, by 
Mr. Lonerexiow in ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ written for these pages. We annex 
another passage, a scene in autumn ; quaint, and full of natural description ; 

‘Day with its burden and heat had departed, and twilight descending brought back the evening 
star to the sky, and the herds to the homestead. Pawing the ground they came, and resting their 


necks on each other, and with their nostrils distended inhaling the freshness of evening. Foremost, 
bearing the bell, EvaNGELINE’s beautiful heifer, proud of her snow-white hide, and the ribbon that 
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waved from her collar, quietly paced and slow, as if conscious of human affection. Then came the 
shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the sea-side, where was their favorite pasture. Behind 
them followed the watch dog, patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinet, walk 
ing from side to side with a lordly air,and superbly waving his bushy tail, and urging forward the 
stragglers; regent of flocks was he when the shepherd slept; their protector, when from the forest 
at night, through the starry silence,the wolves howled. Late, with the rising moon, returned the 
wains from the marshes, laden with briny hay, that filled the air with its odor. Cheerily neighed the 
steeds, with dew on their manes and their fetiocks, while aloft on their shoulders the wooden and pon- 
derous saddles, painted with brilliant dyes, and adorned with tassels of crimson, nodded in bright 
array, like hollyhocks heavy with blossoms. Patiently stood the cows meanwhile, and yielded their 
udders unto the miik-maid’s hand; whilst loud and in regular cadence intu the sounding pail the 
foaming streamlets descended.’ 

Pending the preparation of a more elaborate notice of ‘ Evangeline,’ accompanied 
by extracts, with the author’s own division into lines, we give these two passages in 
plain prose, as illustrative of our ‘ first impressions”of the hexameter stanza, as here 
developed. . . - Tue ‘ Boston Morning Post,’ one of the liveliest and pleasantest 
journals of the country, thus ‘ hits the nail on the head’ in a notice of Mr. Simms’ 
pen-and-ink ‘Views and Reviews of American Literature : ‘If we understand Mr. 
Sims and his colleagues,’ (‘ Puffer-Hopkins’-Maruews and the rest,) it is necessary 
that our writers should choose American subjects, in order that their productions, 
however good, should constitute a real ‘ American literature ;’ and that they should 
fill their books with a certain mysterious ‘ American spirit,’ very difficult to describe 
and exceedingly hard to imagine. Hence Suaxsreare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is scarcely 
English literature, because its subject and its spirit are Italian. At least, this is all 
we can make of the argument of Mr. Simmsand his brethren. It isa pity that some 
one of these gentlemen should not produce a work which would serve to show what 
this singular ‘ American literature’ really is. Gne look at such a model would be more 
convincing than the perusal of scores of essays.’ It was thought for some time that 
we could have no ‘ American literature’ unless our writers infused a large proportion 
of Indian character into all their works; so that we came to have aboriginal ingre- 
dients in all our indigenous intellectual food ; Indian bread, Indian hoe-cake, Indian 
Johnny-cake, Indian Hasty-pudding, (very hasty, much of it,) and Indian baked- 
pudding, by ‘ half-baked’ authorlings, until the public became utterly surfeited with 
these ‘ made-dishes” . . . Yoururut and ardent lover! if your fair inamorata re- 
plies to your fervent wooing that she is ‘ower young to marry yet,’ quote to her these 
lines of ‘rare Ben Jonson.’ They will set her a-thinking: 


‘ DearE, doe not your faire beautie wronge, ‘Your cherry lipp. redde, soft® and sweete, 
In thinking still you are too younge; Proclaimes such fruite for taste is meete ; 
The rose and lillies in your cheekes Love is still younge, a brisksome boye, 
Flourish, and no more ripening sekes ; And younglings are allowed to toye ; 

The flaming beames shott from your eye Then lose no time, for Love hath winzges, 
Doe shewe Love’s midsomere is nighe. And flies away from aged thinges.’ 


‘ Proressor InGranam,’ who has within the last ten years written more immora! 
works than any other of the many penny-a-line scribblers to whom the ‘ cheap and 
nasty’ school of ephemeral publications have given birth, has taken to the Church 
for a ‘living!’ ‘ We don’t know,’ says the lively and clever ‘ Sunday Dispatch,’ 
‘whether to sympathise with the Public, the Church, or the Professor himself. We 
resign the man who wrote ‘ The Cigar-Girl of Broadway’ and ‘The Dancing Fea- 
ther,’ thankful that he has escaped from the thick smoke of sin and emerged into a 
purer atmosphere. We will send you others as fast as we can. WILLIs may be 
prevailed upon to wear black and take to divinity. He was once hopefully pious, 
but that was before he went to Italy. Marnews— would you like to receive him ? 
He wears spectacles already ! Morris may enlist when he has served his time out 
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in the militia,’ ete. - - - ‘Tne following sketch of the great Fisuer Ames proceeds 
from one who knew him, and who heard him on the occasion referred to: ‘ When 
Mr. Ames rose to speak, he was so feeble as to be hardly able to stand, and supported 
himself by leaning upon his desk. As from the first faint tones he rose to the impas- 
sioned outpourings of high sentiment and patriotic zeal, his physical energies increased 
till the powers of his body seemed equal to those of his mind. At the close, he sank 
down weak and exhausted ; his mind agitated like the ocean after a storm, and his 
nerves like the shrouds of a ship torn by the tempest.’ Such were the men who, when 
our courtry’s peace, happiness and prosperity were at hazard; when our national 
honor was tottering, and in immediate danger of being sacrificed ; when discord, an- 
archy and war with all their horrors were entering upon the peaceful borders of 
America; stepped forward and saved her. Honored be their great names for 
ever! . . . We spoke the other day of rese:nblances of thought between two au- 
thors, which, although striking, could imply nothing like plagiarism. In ‘ The Cittie 
Night-Cap, by Rosert Davenrort, an old English author, are these lines: 
‘Trou may’st hold an elephant with a thread, eat fire 
Aud not be burnt, or catch birds with desire ; 
Quench flame with oil, cut diamonds with glass, 
Pierce steel with feathers; this thou may’st bring to pass; 


Sooner than hope to steal the husband’s right, 
Whose wife is houest, and no hypocrite.’ 


Sir Water Scort, in ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ says: 


‘For he that stops a stream with sand, 
Or fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Hath yet a harder task to prove, 
By firm resolve to conquer love.’ 
Sir Samvuet Tuxe, who wrote in the reign of Cuartes the Second, has the sub- 
joined couplet in his ‘ Adventure of Five Hours :’ 


‘ THe man [ love is forced to fly my sight, 
And like a Parthian, kills me in his flight.’ 


Thus also Paior, in a somewhat more elaborate version of the same thought: 


‘So when the Parthian turned his steed, 
And from the hostile camp withdrew, 
He backward sent the fatal reed, 
Secure of conquest as he flew.’ 

Apropos of ‘Tuxe: that is a felicitous illustration which he gives of ‘ Platonic 
Love, as distinguished from the ‘ dividual desire’ of the sexes, (‘ Like the sun and 
moon, which bave courted for many thousand years, and yet have never touched,’) 
is it not? - * * We grieve to be obliged to record the death of our friend and 
kinsman, Georce H. Cotton, Esq., Editor of the ‘ American Whig Review,’ at 
the early age of twenty-nine years. His disease originally was a malignant typhus 
fever, which was followed by congestion of the brain. Mr. Coxron was a young 
man of: genius, of an enterprising spirit, and good principles. His ‘ Tecumseh,’ an 
elaborate poem, will remain as a monument of his fine poetical feeling, his deep 
love of nature, his graphic descriptive powers, and his remarkable facility of versifi- 
cation. As editor of the Review which he published, (and which is to be continued 
under the best auspices,) he succeeded in winning the approbation of a great political 
party, and in a literary point of view also the favor of the public. But he has gone. 
From ‘all the labor which he labored to do’ he rests, by the side of his elder and 
gifted brother; and with him is reiinited to a sainted mother, gone before them to 
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Paradise. Thus are we all passing away! In a moment, when we think not, ‘ the 
fire that is not blown consumes us,’ and we vanish out of our place! It is such 
occasions as the one from which we have but just returned, that bring home to us 
the reality of the dying hour; the hour when man lieth down and riseth not; the 
hour when the world has done all for him that it ever will; the hour when human 
affection, devoted as it is, has done all for him that it can; the hour when the meet- 
ing with Gop, which has so long seemed distant, is fearfully near; the hour when 
the poor helpless mortal ‘sits in the shadow of death, and feels the chillness of the 
tomb! . . . Ir would be worth any citizen’s while, if he should chance to be 
passing the corner of Vesey and Church-streets, to step into the beautiful engine- 
house of ‘7'he Columbian, Number Fourteen, and look at their new and superb engine, 
from Philadelphia. ‘The paintings upon the pannels, in drawing, coloring and finish, 
reflect the highest credit upon the gifted young artist who executed them, and the 
liberal-spirited company who gave him the commission. Every part of the engine 
is of the most admirable finish ; it is in all respects an honor to the city. . . . Tue 
author of ‘Kiar’s Journey’ has given himself unnecessary trouble in indifferently 
versifying a prose sketch from the KnickerBocker. We have abundant matériel 
for our pages without reprinting unamended matter. . . . ‘ Tey lye that say the 
business of the citie are hinderances and impediments to studie and meditation ; for a 
studious and working mind will draw conclusions out of everie thing in everie place. 
Wheresoever I am, I am always at leisure ; whether in the countrie or in the citie, it 
is all one time; I am the same man wheresoever I am.’ Sensible old worthy! 
Dead, for a couple hundred of years, or so; but you must have been ‘a good man,’ 
in your day, and ‘ honest as the skin atween your brows,’ for this is plain speaking of 
plain truth. - - » Our readers will be struck with the touching simplicity and tender- 
ness of the heart-felt lines in ensuing pages, entitled ‘ The Return after Holidays. 
How many will feel the truth of that vivid picture! The water is standing in 
‘ Young Knickx.’s’ eyes at this moment, (the late reflex of other and bitterer tears, 
bewept by parental hearts,) at the news of the death of little Eucenz; unknown to 
you, reader, but a warm friend to the little ‘ Junior,’ and friend of all who knew 
him. Pleasant it is, and yet melancholy, to hear the child before us call up in- brief 
review the uniform kindness of the little boy gone hence to heaven. ‘ He loved 
me, father; he would let me ride his ‘ philosopher;’ (‘ velocipede’ was meant, but 
the mistake was philosophical,) he used to help me to fly my kite ; he was a good 
boy ; he lent me his sled ; he was ’most the last little boy I saw when we came up 
in the boat. Father, is he dead and buried upin the ground’? And to-day we have 
been looking at the daguerreotype of ‘little Dickey,’ as he was called ; bright, in- 
telligent, manly, affectionate ; a favorite of the neighborhood, and the idol of his 
parents. He too is gone. He has been taken from the evil to come, and is safe in 
the arms of everlasting love. - - - In reply to the query in our last number, ‘Who 
wrote Mary’s Dream?’ our friend Dempster writes us as follows: ‘* Mary’s Dream’ 
is the composition of Joun Lowe, and is all that connects his name with the poetry 
of Scotland. It first appeared about the year 1770. Aside from the beauty of the 
poetry, it possesses a species of superstitious charm ; for it is said to embody the fate 
of a youth by the name of Mixxer, who was beloved of one Mary McGie, of Gal- 
lowayshire. Her lover’s fate was first revealed to her in ‘a dream, in a vision of 
the night on her bed.’ Since the lines first appeared, one or two alterations have 
been made—I think you will say, for the better. The first line originally stood thus: 
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‘Pale Cynrura just had reach’d the hill ;’ 
which was exchanged for: 


*The moon had climbed the highest hill.’ 


The fifth and sixth lines also, by an excellent emendation, let us into the theme 
of this affecting song: 
‘When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Aud seuarcely yet had closed her e’e ;’ 


which now read thus: 


‘When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sanpy far at sea,’ ete. 


‘'The concluding lines always struck me as being very graphic and spiritual : 


*‘ Loud crow’d the cock, the shadow fled, 
No more of SANDY could she see; 
But soft the passing spirit said, 
‘Sweet Mary, weep no more for mé!’ 


‘ Lowe came to this country, and after a life of disappointment, died in Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, it is said under very melancholy circumstances.’ + - - We should 
have thought our Louisiana friend would have been ashamed to introduce by letter 
to us a gentleman who ‘ on a first acquaintance’ could have the heart and bad taste 
to out-roll us at ten-pins twice in succession, beating a string of two hundred and 
forty at that! If we had n’t known him to be one of the best of good fellows, we 
should have been ‘excited.’ But not being ‘ strong man to be angry,’ we were only 
‘s-i-c-k ! But good as was his play, it was beaten out and out the same day at 
Horn’s, that indefatigable wit and punster. Thirty-seven ‘ten-strikes’ were made 
in succession by a young man, in ‘ full exercise’ at the Ann-street establishment. If 
this young gentleman is going to New-Orleans, we should like to give him a letter 
to our friend and correspondent! - + + ‘Women’ of the ‘Good Old Times’ and 
‘ Ladies’ of the New, is better in its spirit than in its execution. It may possibly 
appear hereafter. We thought, while reading it, of a stanza or two in ‘Will Bag- 
nall’s Ballet,’ a quaint old piece of verse, written away back in 1656: 

‘You cannot be contented to goe 

As did the women of old, 
But you are all for pride and show, 
As they were for weather and cold. 


Oh, women! women !—fie! fie! fie! 
1 wonder you are not ashamed, L! 


‘Where is the decency become 
| That your fore-mothers had ? 
In gowns of cloth and caps of thrum 
They went full meanly clad; 
But you must jet it in silks and gold, 
Your pride in winter is never-a-cold,’ etc. 


Tue ‘ Brattleborough (Vermont) Eagle,’ in a notice of a former number of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, remarks: ‘We are sorry, very sorry, that any of the inimitable 
‘St. Leger Papers’ should be lost. We hope that ‘Old Knick.’ will ransack the 
United Kingdom before he gives them up entirely.’ Similar praise and regrets have 
reached us from different portions of the South and the far-distant West. High com- 
mendation is also awarded them in a letter,which we have just opened from Con- 
stantinople. We can only promise, in the premises, that every exertion that can be 
made will be made, by our correspondent in England, to accomplish the recovery so 
much desiderated. * - - WunTeR is again upon us, bringing with it its usual train 
of festive scenes and social duties and delights. It brings also that annually-return- 
ing season which so pleasantly drains the pockets— The Holidays. How many 
busy fingers are now plying, and busy brains working, to devise ways and means to 
exert a magnetic influence over the precious metals, or their frail representatives, the 


‘paper promises’ of the banks! But apropos of Holidays: ‘Of all things’ for a 
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New-Year’s or Christmas gift, we know of nothing more national or more truly valu- 
able to an American recipient than the large and beautiful Engraving of the United 
States’ Senate Chamber, for sale by Mr. x, Anrnony, at Number 247 Broadway. 
The praise that it has received, both in this country and in Europe, has placed the 
fact of its eminent excellence beyond all cavil. Of its interesting character, and 
especially of its value to Americans, of whatever party or creed, it is quite unne- 
cessary tospeak. - + - ‘were is a vast deal of difference in being awakened in 
the morning by a country ‘cock’s shrill clarion’ and the sable chimney-sweep’s 


hoarse matin-call in town. He is a gallant fellow, CuantTicLeer. The quaint Nasu 
says well of him in his ‘ Quaternio: ‘The cocke by some armourists is called the 
‘Knight of the Birds,’ because he will rather repel/daunger by fight than by flight, 
being alwaies prepared for battaile ; having his combe for an helmet, his bill for a 
fauchion ; and as a compleat souldier, armed from head to foote, he hath his legges 
armed with spurres.” - - * We have read many times, and always with an added 
pleasure, what ‘the melancholy Cow ey said’ to his imaginative Muse: 


‘An, wanton foe! dost thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thyself hast made ? 
When in the cradle innocent L lay, 
Thou, wicked spirit! stolest me away, 
And my abuséd soul didst bear 
Into thy new-found worlds, l knew not where, 
Thy golden fundies in the air ; 
And ever since [ strive in vain 
My ravished freedom to regain ; 
Still I rebel, still dost thou reign; 
Lo! still in verse against thee | complain. 


‘ There is a stubborn sort of weeds, 
Which, if the earth but once, it ever breeds ; 
No wholesome herb can near them thrive, 
No useful plant can keep alive: 
The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all my art and labor fruitless now; 
Where ouce such fairies dance no grass doth ever grow. 


‘When my new mind had no infusion known, 
Thou gav’st so deep a tincture of thine own, 
That ever since I vainly try 
To wash away th’ inherent dye; 
Long work perhaps may spoil thy colors quite, 
But never will reduce the uative white. 
To all the posts of honor and of gain 
I often steer my course in vain; 
Thy gale comes cross, and drives me back again! 


‘Thou slack’pest all my nerves of industry 
By making them so oft to be 
The tinkling strings of thy loose minstrelsy. 
Whoever this world’s happiness would see 
Must as entirely cast off thee 
As they who only heaven desire 
Do from the world retire, 
This was my error, this my gross mistake, 
Myself a demi-votary to make. 
Vor all that I gave up I nothing gain, 
And perish for the part which I retain. 


‘Teach me not, then, O thou fallacious Muse! 
The court, and better king t’ accuse; 
The heaven under which [ live is fair, 
The fertile soil will a full harvest bear; 
Thine then is all the barrenness, if thou 
Mak’st me sit still and sing when I should plough.’ 


We corhmend to the consideration of our citizens, and the proper authorities, a 
‘Plan for the Relief of Broadway’ from the crowds of omnibii that now invest and 
infest it. It is to connect Church-street with Trinity-Place, continuing the same to 
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the Battery, and widening the entire line. From the junction of the Park the om- 
nibusses are to be licensed to pass dow» Broadway only, and up the new street only: 
on the upward passage, they may enter Broadway at or above Vesey-street. We 
trust this great improvement will be adopted. ‘S.'T.’s theological article awaits 
him at the publication-office. It is atheistical, and very weak. If, as ‘S.'T,’ assumes, 
he can believe only in that which he understands, his creed is most likely a very short 
one. Can he understand (if he believes in) Gop? . Is there no offence’ in the 
‘Lines to E. M , under a Blaze of Gas?’ ‘ By the mass, but there is offence!’ 


as one can see with half an eye. ‘There was a refusal to dance or waltz; there 





was a curl of a ruby lip, or a fancied slight ; there was a something, which tempted 
and tempers the ‘ Lines’ in question. Howbeit, it is true that a broad white gas- 
light is very trying to any lady. Although certainly clear and sustained, it is not 
such a light as Beauty loves to be seen by. ‘The Mechanical or ‘Carcen Lamp,’ 
as we have said aforetime, is the only lamp which should be adopted in the parlors 
of those who can afford the luxury of the best of lights. 


Those who have adopted 
it would on no account dispense with its use. 


It is, among other professional neces- 
saries, the greatest to our personal comfort ; and as we desire to be unselfish, we 
once more recommend such of our readers as have not yet possessed themselves of 
this lamp, to call at our friend A. Diacon’s, 377 Broadway, and before the holidays 
arrive, give to their families one of the great comforts and luxuries which science, 
art and taste have devised to make the home-circle bright and beautiful. Soon 
after the news of the Battle of Bunker-Hill had reached England, there was not a 
little mortification felt among the people, and especially among the British troops 
stationed in London, at the inauspicious result of that sanguinary engagement. One 
day a poor hunch-back was passing through the gate at Hyde-Park, when a tall 
horse-guardsman, touching the ‘envious mountain on his back,’ said: ‘ What have 
you here, my friend?’ ‘ Bunker-Hill, you d 
had ‘ waked up the wrong passenger.’ - We must say ‘ No,’ in the alternative 
left us by ‘B. M.’ We have had *‘ Thusalem’ lots of communications on the same 
subject, and declined them all. 





d red-coat !’ was the reply. He 


We believe we have never mentioned the 
publication, by the ‘Albion’ weekly literary and news paper, of a superb engraving 
of Her Bririsu Masesry, in her robes of state. It has been so long before the pub- 
lic, however, that we have now only to say that the same journal has nearly ready 
for its subscribers a large portrait, in all respects of kindred excellence, of Prince 
Auserr. The ‘ Albion has recently swallowed up in its wide circulation that of the 
‘ Anglo-American ;’ a circumstance rendered necessary by the recent death of Mr. 
A. D. Parrerson, the editor. - - * Every body ‘in New-York knows ‘ Colonel 
Sxow,’ of the metropolitan police-department ; an enthusiastic temperance-reformer, 
an efficient officer, and one of the most incorrigible wags in town. He comes in of 
a moruing to the tonsorial establishment of that prince of artists in his line, Mr. 
James Grant, in Ann-street, and with a face beaming with honest excitement, re- 
marks: ‘ Well, the steamer’s in, at last. She has made quick time ; but she brought 
away her pilot, and carried away her pipes. She had a fine ‘lot’ of passengers ; 
more than a hundred and fifty. The news she brings is not > Here half a 
dozen listeners, ‘ under treatment,’ arrest the barber's hand, and wiping the lather 
from their faces, inquire with eagerness: ‘What steamer is it? The ‘ Hibernia’ or 
‘Caledonia?’ ‘Oh, bless you, no!’ replies the Colonel ; ‘ oh, no ; the ‘ Olive-Branch’ 
ferry-boat from Brooklyn; she came over very full this morning, and in about six 
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minutes ; she carried back the pilot she brought away, and at the same time she 
carried away her pipes!’ ‘ That was a dreadful scrape opposite the ‘T'ribune-oflice,’ 
said the Colonel, the other morning ; ‘and not a soul interfered, except the dirty 
rascals who were engaged in it.’ ‘What scrape was that?’ asked a victim; ‘J 
did n’t hear any thing of it.’ ‘They were scraping up heaps of dirt there all the 
afternoon, and putting them into carts, for manure. Some of it was beautiful !” 
The Colonel’s last game was with a load-stone. It was not a little amusing to see 
half a dozen sage, grave, but quite gullible persons around him, trying its attractive 
powers with their pen-knives. ‘ ‘There ain’t much steel, I guess, about them knives,’ 
observes Snow —‘ or else this ain’t load-stone ! 1 did n’t know but it might be; I 
picked it up out in the Park, and it seemed quite like a load in my pocket. ’Mind to 
heft it?” And all this without the movement of a single muscle. - + - We lament 
the death of another of our correspondents, Lieut. Rosert Emmer Hog, who re- 
cently departed this life on board the United States’ ship ‘ Supply,’ off Sandy Hook, 
at the early age of thirty-seven years. He was a man of warm heart and fine 
poetical temperament. Our readers will remember the very beautiful parody upon 
the late Mr. Wi_pe’s ‘ Lament,’ which was originally contributed to this Magazine : 

* My life is like the shattered wreck, 

Cast by the waves upon the shore ; 
The broken masts, the rifted deck, 
Tell of the shipwreck that is o’er ; 
Yet from these relics of the storm, 
The mariner his raft will form, 


Again to tempt the faithless sea — 
sut Hope rebuilds no bark for me! 


‘ My life is like the blighted oak, 

That lifts its sere and withered form, 
Scath’d by the lightniug’s vivid stroke, 
Sternly to meet the coming s orm: 
Yet round that sapless trunk will twine 

The curling tendrils of the vine, 
And life and freshness there impart — 
Not to the passion-blighted heart! 


* My life is like a desert rock, 
In the mid ocean, lone and drear ; 
Worn by the wild waves’ ceaseless shock, 
That round its base their surges rear; 
Yet there, where sea-moss loves to cling, 
Some flower will find a cleft to spring, 
And breathe e’en there a sweet perfume — 
For me life’s flowers no more will bloom!’ . 


WE give the following, which we derive from an esteemed friend, as illustrative of 
the eccentricities which very often result from movements professedly ‘ religious,’ but 
which, owing to a ‘zeal above knowledge,’ more frequently exert a most pernicious 
influence, sometimes even upon otherwise thoughtful minds: ‘ Our friend the Rev. 
Mr. C 
ist,’ as he is called: He had been in New-London, (Conn.,) carrying on a ‘ revival.’ 
Among his converts was a lady, the wife of a sea-captain. After a while, her hus- 


band, a ‘tough customer,’ returned from a whaling voyage, and found his wife had 
become a very pious woman. 





told me to-day the following anecdotes of ‘ Elder Knapp,’ the ‘ Revival- 


He was so deeply impressed with the beneficial 
change in her, that he thought the best thing he could do would be to ‘ get religion’ 
himself. ‘ When I got home,’ said he, ‘ and found the old woman so much better for 
it, I thought I ’d see if it would n’t help me some, too; so I went all ’round among 
the ministers, trying to have ‘em do me some good ; but they did n’t help me any 
more than it would to turn a colt into a penny-royal pasture—not a bit. So I 





er, 


she 
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thought I ’d go down to Boston and see the Elder. When I got down there I found 
him, and says I to him, says I, ‘ Elder,’ says I, ‘I’ve come down to have you put 
me through! The ministers up ’round New-London don’t seem to do me any good, 
and so I thought I ’d come down and see if you could n’t put me through.’ The 
Elder talked with me consid’rable, and asked me a great many things. I told him 
a-l-l about it. Finally, he took off his coat, kneeled down, and in half an hour he put 
me through! Since then, I ‘ve felt to rejoice. At another time, wishing to show 
the unhappy effects of doing what one knew to be wrong, he said: ‘ Bretheren, it’s 
no kind o’ use to resist the Sperit. If you know what is right, doit! Why was it 
that Jonan was swallowed up in the whale’s belly? Why, because he went off to 
Tarshish, instead of going to Nineveh, as he was instructed ; that’s the reason! 
And after he was spewed up, what d’ ye think his Conscience said to him? It said: 
‘Jonan, do you cut for Nineveh! - + - Tue next number of the Kyicker- 
BocKER, the first of the Thirty-First Volume, will appear in an entirely new 
dress. Its typographical execution will ‘defy all competition.’ Indeed, so far as the 
externals of the Magazine are concerned, it is sufficient to say, that they will as 
heretofore be under the capable direction of Mr. Wiitiam Oszorn, who for twelve 
years and upward, has had charge of the typographical department of the work. 
How faithfully, and with what good taste and skill, he has discharged his important 
trust, our readers certainly do not need to be informed. As to the Literary Depart- 
ment of the new volume, all we can affirm is, that to our own taste, and judged by 
our own standard, we have never, at the beginning of any previous volume, had so 
rich and ample stores in hand. But ‘ we shall see what we shall see” - - + ‘Dra- 
matic Reminiscences’ are under advisement. We see that in his introduction the 
writer speaks of Hupson Kirsy as ‘an American.’ Not so; that tearing gentleman 
belongs on ‘the other side,’ where he is now, and where we trust he may find it 
agreeable to stay. What an actor he was! 

Goop gracious! how wildly he used to stare, 

And shake his fist at nothing, and swear; 

And pluck by the handful his shaggy hair, 


Till he looked like a picture of Giant Despair, 
For a new edition of BuNyAN! 


Do you remember the old ‘Shrewsbury’ steamer, reader, that (in time) used to pass 
every thing that was stationary in the Lower Bay? She is called ‘ The Croton’ 
now, and plies semi-occasionally to Sing-Sing. A friend of ours recently despatched 
a barrel of flour by her to a gentleman in the neighborhood of that locality, which 
he began to believe would ‘keep,’ for it was on the river so long that the family of 
his friend ‘came nigh to perish with hunger.’ But let us not do injustice to the 
‘Croton.’ With wind and tide in her favor, the old ‘Shrewsbury’ is capable of 
making three miles an hour, by ‘ Shrewsbury’ clock. - - + Next to a good por- 
trait, (such for example as Exviorr paints in the hues and lines of actual, breathing 
life-— such as the six or eight that are now receiving the finishing touches of his 
facile hand,) commend us to a good miniature. Mr. Orricer, who has no rival 
among us, and whose business increases with every additional picture from his hand, 
is emulated by Mrs. Sreexe, a lady-ariist recently arrived in town. Her minia- 
tures are warmly commended by artists of the best judgment. Mr. SHumway, too, 
whose portraits are justly praised for various high artistical merits, is ‘ driving a most 
successful business.’ We are glad tosee our chief miniature-artisis receiving the re- 
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wards of their genius and skill. - - * Hoop has a very amusing illustration of the 
difference between the Pharisaical observers of the externals of religion and the 
doers of those good deeds which bespeak the Christian heart. A lady-invalid has 
been ill, but is thriving again, on ass’s milk, when suddenly the ass dies : 


on 


HERE were but two grown donkeys in the place, 
And most unluckily for Eve’s sick daughter, 

The other long-ear’d creature was a male, 

Who never in his life had given a pail 

Of milk, or even chalk-and-water.’ 


Gussins, the rustic attendant, who trotted down the donkey to the wicket-gate of 
the invalid’s mansion one morning, left the substitute, with the consoling information 
that ‘ though he did n’t give not no milk, he could bray /’ Which Hoop thus turns : 


*So runs the story, 
And in vain self-glory 
Some saints would sneer at Gussins for his blindness ; 
But what the better are their pious saws 
To ailing souls, than dry hee-haws, 
Without the milk of human kindness?” 


We had the pleasure of meeting the other evening, at the residence of a kind 
and hospitable friend, a pianist who is destined, we must believe, to make a perma- 
nent sensation in the metropolis. He is a German, named Berce, a young gentle- 
man recently arrived in the country, and as full of modesty as genius. Independent 
of many gems from the operas of ‘ Zampa,’ ‘ Norma,’ ‘ Ernani,’ with others older 
and more familiar, which he performed in a manner that we never heard equalled, 
his own improvisations were inimitably rich, various and beautiful. We shall watch 
Mr. Beree’s progress with the warmest interest. He is a man of a high order of 
musical genius. - + - THar was an attractive advertisement for capitalists which 
we saw the other day in an Albany paper: ‘ Wanted, the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, fo go on a spree!’ - - - *To those about to marry,’ the following may not 
come amiss. We do not know whose it is, but it is very old: 


‘Fatrre and foolish, little and lewde, ‘To a redd man reade thy reade, 
Long and lazie, blacke and prowde, | With a browne man breake thy breade, 
Fatt and merrie, leane and sadd, At a pale man drawe thy knife, 
Pale and pettish, redd and badd. { From a blacke man keepe thy wyfe.’ 


Tuis is the weather, as we write, to make the public appreciate the enterprise 
and good taste of Mr. Day, in Courtlandt-street. Take Hauu’s ‘ Book of the Feet, 
and observe how much improvement has been made in the*beauty and utility of 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s boots and shoes. Ali these improvements have been adopted 
by Mr. Day, and have been adapted to the production of the most extensive assort- 
ment, combining grace of form, ease of wear, and the application of the most yield- 
ing and ductile material to the feet that ever pressed the pedal extremities of the 
human form. We are by no means surprised to learn that Mr. Day’s town-business 
and orders from every part of the Uiion are increasing to an unexampled extent. 
It should be so. - + + ‘D. M.'s’ ‘ Lingual Anecdote, (which we published years 
ago,) reminds us of a reply made to a friend of ours, recently returned from his 
travels abroad. Being in a book-store at Leipzic, he inquired in German, of which 
he was but a young student, if there was any one in the store who spoke English. 
He was directed to a clerk in the distance, who he was told spoke it perfectly. Ap- 
proaching him, he inquired: ‘ Do you speak English? ‘ Yais—a few!” was the 
reply. - * + [> Tue last two or three numbers of the Knickersocker have not 
appeared at the exact time they should have been issued. Hereafter the work will 
be promptly published on the first day of each month. A vermilion edict. 
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Literary Recorp.— We unite, in the following notices, the ‘ Records’ of November and Decem- 
ber; and our friends the publishers will find the references to their books in various places, instead of 
being all together, as heretofore. . . . Messrs, C.S. Francis anD Company have in press, Mrs, 
S. C. Hauy’s ‘Midsummer Eve,a Fairy Tale of Love,’ which has been published in the course of 
the present year with such beautiful illustrations in the ‘London Art Union’ Journal; and they will 
soon issue a very tasteful volume of original Fairy Tales, edited by Mrs. Cuiips, with handsome il- 
lustrations, entitled ‘Rainbows for Children ;’ a good specimen of what can be done in this country 
in the way of getting up beautiful books, with entirely indigenous materials, original matter from an 
American author, engravings designed and executed by American Artists, with paper, print and bind- 
ing, which may fairly compete with any thing imported. We quite agree with the Eprrress, who says 
in her preface: ‘ The liveliness and simplicity of these stories will, I am sure, render them great fa- 
vorites with children;’ and she might have added, ‘the beauty of the engravings also ;’ for the little 
work is certainly just the thing for a charming Christmas present; and doubtless many a youth- 
ful fancy will be wandering among its charmed scenes before the month is out. The same publishers 
have also in press a new edition of Mr. Ware’s ‘Probus, or Letters from Rome,’ the sequel to ‘ Ze- 
nobia,’ originally published in this Magazine. We have also from the same house those time-honored 
stories, ‘ALADDIN, or the Wonderful Lamp,’ ‘Srnpap the Sailor, and ‘ Axtt Baba or the Forty 
Robbers,’ renewed and reproduced in modern form, with new embellishments, yet retaining all their 
old charms, and still vividly recalling the ‘ days when we were young.’ Their edition of ‘The Ara- 
BIAN Nicuts has been completed in three elegant volumes. . . - Messrs. D. APPLETON AND Com- 
PANY are timely out with their ‘Rough and Ready Annual, or Military Souvenir,’ a work which 
rescues numerous anecdotes, incidents, and personal traits from the oblivion to which they might 
otherwise soon have hastened, and preserves to posterity many episodes, actions in which a few indi- 
viduals only were concerned, some of which are of a touching, almost a domestic nature. These are 
now rendered permanent by being united with sketches in outline of the great events and charac- 
ters of the war in which we are eyen yet engaged. The work is embellished with portraits on steel 
of Generals Taytor, Scorr, Wortu, Woot, Twices, SHreLps, Colonel May, and Commodore 
ConNER ; and with twelve engravings ou wood, representing the more promiuent scenes recorded 
in the volume. . . . A LARGE and handsome volume entitled ‘ The Rose ; its History, Poetry Cul- 
ture and Classification, has just been issued by Messrs. WiLEY AND PutNaM. The writer, Mr. 8. B. 
Parsons, avows his object to have been to throw around, the culture of the rose a halo of pleasant 
thoughts and associations ; to trace its early history ; to give the best directions for its culture, the 
result of personal experience; and to induce a more geueral appreciation of this most beautiful 
denizen of the floral kingdom. The work is well printed, and contains two fine‘colored engravings 
of the red and yellowrose. ‘The book is one which will be sure to find many feminine readers and 
admirers. . . . THe Broruers Harper are indebted to the skill, taste and indefatigable industry 
of their indispensable Assistant, Mr. SaunpDERs, for an ‘ Jllusirated Catalogue of valuable Standard 
Works in the Several Departments of General Literature,’ which for well-arranged classification, 
ease of reference, and appropriate adjustment of ornament in the designation of pictorial works, 
could not well be surpassed in a pamphlet-volume of kindred character and capacity. What a re- 
cord is this book of the enterprise and vast publishing resources of the first establishment of its kind 
on the American continent, if not in the world! . . . Messrs. APPLETON AND CompaNy have pub- 
lished an illustrated edition of ‘The Poetical Works of Lord Byron,’ coliected and arranged with 
illustrative notes by THomas Moore, Lord Jerrrey, Sir WaLTER Scort, Bishop Hever, Samven 
Rogers, Professor Wixson, J. G. LockHart, GrorGE Exits, Tuomas CAMPBELL, Rev. H. H. Mit- 
MAN, etc. The notes are very full and minute, with many exiracts from the author’s diary and letters, 
which impart a new and rare interest to the book. It is an edition which every one should possess ; 
for however familiar one may be with the Poems, there is an historical interest and value in these 
additions which add greatly to the attractions of the work. To the ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ in this edi- 
tion, is appended the article from the Edinburgh Review, which gave rise to the satire of ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ to which are added a variety of amusing notes. In short, here may 
be found his fragments, his scraps, his controversies, his hitherto inedited remains, which will well 
repay perusal. This volume is also richly illustrated with fine sieel engravings ; a portrait by Putips, 
‘Newstead Abbey,’ by T. Creswick, ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ by J. W. Waicut, ‘The Corsair,’ by 
Sreruenorr, ‘Mazeppa’ and ‘ Hours of Idlevess,’ by H. Ricuter,‘ Hebrew Melodies,’ by BEEDMaAN, 
‘Francesca of Rimini,’ by DecaIsng, ete. It is a beautiful volume for a New-Years’ present, being 
presented in various styles of binding, suited to the season. . . - Messns, Burgess, STRINGER AND 
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Company have issued, in a small portable volume, ‘The American Angler’s Guide.’ It embraces 
the opinions and practice of the various English writers on Angling, from Watton down to the 
present time, with such additional information as could be gathered from American books and Ameri- 
can sportsmen. The work is written in plain and simple language, and is mainly restricted to the 
description of fishes most generally angled for inthe United States, although the modes of angling 


adopted in all countries are given in detail. . . . ‘ The Young Pevple's Mirror.’ from the press of 


our friend Epwarp WALKER, a quarto-sheet of sixteen pages, well edited and liberally illustrated 
by B.J. LossrnG, is a monthly periodical which will come to be welcomed, we have uo doubt, by many 
thousands of young readers. It is but fifty cents a year; and if it maintuins the promise of its ini- 
tial number, it is ‘bound to succeed.’ . . . WE cannot too warmly commend ‘Appictons’ Library 
Manual,’ a closely-printed volume of nearly five huudred pages, containing a‘ Catalogue Raisonne’ 
of upward of twelve thousand of the most important works in every department of knowledge, in 
all modern languages. It is in two ‘ Parts ;’ the first consisting of aubjects, alphabetically arranged 
with the exception of Mathematics, Medicine, and Theology ; al! the subjects of these divisions being 


judiciously collected under those general heads, in preference to scattering them through the body 


of the work; the second comprising Select Biography, Classics, Collected Works, and an Index of 


Authors whose names appear in the first ‘ Part.’ This work must prove invaluable to the student and 
man of letters; for by its aid the first will be enabled to observe the extent of the subject of his in- 
quiry, and the authors most worthy his notice, while the second will be enabled greatly to enlarge tie 
sphere of his labors by translation. . . . THERE are spirited sketches, and much natural ard for- 
cible limning of scenes and character, in a recent work entitled ‘Alamance, or the Great and Final 
Experiment,’ from the pen of a new Carolinian novelist, and the press of the Harpers. The writer 
has humor, a good imagination and a pleasant style ; and we predict will yet make himself honora- 
bly known tothe public. . . . ‘Old Wine in New Bottles’ is the capital title of a capital book, (a 
result of the spare hours of AuGustus KInsLEY GARDNER, M. D, while a medical student in Paris,) 
the sheets of which lie before us, from the press of Messrs. C, 8S. Francis AnD Company. The vo- 
lume is composed of a collection of interesting letters from Paris, full of various incident, felicitously 
recorded, which appeared, at no distant intervals, in the columns of that well-conducted journal, the 


‘Newark Daily Advertiser.’ Portions of these letters have been widely copied in the newspapers of 


the day ; their life and freshness making them most acceptable reading. Collected entire in a neatly- 
executed volume, they cannot fail to insure a wide and general demand. We cordially commend the 
book to public favor. . . . A THOUGHTFUL, instructive, useful little book, is that entitled ‘Thoughts 
and Maxims, illustrating Moral and Religious Subjects,’ by Rev. H. Hooker, Philadelphia; and it 


will be praise enough, in the eyes of our readers, to know that it is by the author of *‘ The uses of 


Adversity,’ a work which well deserves its great popularity. . . . We have from the teaming Har 
PERIAN press an elaborately-executed quarto work, in showy orfiamental externals, entitled ‘ Boudoir 
Botany, or the Parlor Book of Flowers.’ \t comprises the history, description, and colored engrav- 
ings of twenty-four exotic flowers, twenty-four wild flowers of America, and twelve trees with fruits; 
together with an ‘Introduction to the Science of Botany.’ The work is edited by Joun B. NewMAN, 
M. D., and is illustrated by two hundred and fifty engravings, by Mess:s. Lewis and Brown. From 
the text and the illustrations of this handsome volume, the reader may acquire the techhical terms 
of all the botanical! organs, and a knowledge of their functions and classification; and thus may 
easily possess the double advantage of enjoying the beauties that please others, and at the same 
time look through these mere effects and trace the hidden machinery that from a few elements works 
out the wondrous variety of the vegetable kingdom. . . . WE are well pleased to see that there is 


a growing taste for something more elevated and refined than the publications under the title of 


Annuals, which have heretofore constituted the chief attraction presented by our publishers. It is 
gratifying also to perceive thut we do not depend upon foreign authors, or foreign artists, but that 
we have reached that period in our literature, when the publisher can find in his own country as bright 
and sterling names as any in Europe, whose works have received the impress of time, and must ever 
stand as houseliold monuments of the intellectual growth of our age and country. We have been 
delighted with the many illustrated volumes which have appeared in England in past years, of such 
poets as CaMPBELL, RoGexrs, Moore and Scort, on which the genius of the painter and engraver 
have been lavishly bestowed. We have feared it would be long before such attractive and expensive 
luxuries should enrich our own valued books; but in the publications of the past year we have our 
own illustrated editions of LoNGFELLOw and Bryant, and now in the superb volume of HatLrcr’s 

We are glad to learn that the first edition of this admirable book is already exhausted 
Who shall now say that really attractive books are not appreciated? There is a value in th s vo- 


lume independent of its poetry, which needs no praise of ours. . . . Messrs. APPLETON AND Com- 
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PANY have in press a number of valuable works which will shortly be published. Among them are: 
‘The Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General William Hull,’ from 1775 to 1805; prepared 
from his manuscripts by his daughter, Mrs. Marta CAMPEELL; with the ‘ History of the Campaign 
of 1812, and surrender of the port of Detroit, by James Freeman Ciarke; ‘The History of the 
Northmen,’ by the Hon. Henry Wueaton, LL. D., a new and enlarged edition entirely re-written ; 
‘History of the Florida War, its origin, progress and conclusion; by Joun T. SpRaGvuE, Brevet Cap- 
tain of the Eighth Regiment United States’ Infantry ; together with OLLENDoRF’s Spanish Grammar, 
and Professor ApLek’s German and English Dictionary. The same house will have ready in a few days 
two beautifully-illuminated Juvenile books, entitled ‘Words of Wisdom’ aud the ‘ Creed.’ They have 
also the market for the English Annuals; ‘The Keepsake’ and ‘ ‘he Book of Beauty,’ continued 
under the direction of Mr. HEatu. . . . THere are certainly mauy very remarkable monitory 
facts put forth in a well-printed little book, (readab!e at a single sitting) from the enterprising house 
of Ep>warp WALKER AND Sons, Fulton-street, entitled ‘The Fate of Infidelity. or the Dealings of 
Providence with Modern Infidels.’ A history of distinguished infidels, well known in the city and state 
of New-York, is followed by a brief historicxl account of the special judgments visited upon the 
early opposers of Christianity elsewjere. ‘The sale of the book, we uaderstand, has been very ex- 
tensive. - . . Louncine for an hour in CHapMman’s studio last week, we had an opportunity to 
look over some of the sheets of ihe second number of this artists’ beautiful ‘ Drawing-Book,’ in 
course of publication Ly J. S. ReprieLp; the first pumber of which was issued in May last. The 
second number now nearly ready, will surprise even those who have takea the first. The most elabo- 
rate and exquisitely-engraved illustrations embellish and illustrate this number. One engraving, a 
large and carefully-drawa head of WasHiNGTon, from STUART’s picture, has been prepared for this 
number at an expense of some two hundred and fifty dollars. An impression from this plate aloue 
ought to be worth the price of the whole number. We trust Mr. Cuapman’s labors will be appre- 
ciated as they ought to be by every parent who has a child to educate. . . . We have received and 
read with great interest, a Report, supplementary to a ‘ Report on the Sanitary Condition of the La- 
boring Population of Great-Britain,’ containing the ‘Results of a Special Inquiry into the Practice 
of Interments mm Towns,’ made at the request of Her Masesty’s Principal Seerciary of State for 
the Home-Department, by Epwtn Cuaowick, Esq., barrister at law, London. This volume, which 
was presented to both Houses of Parliameut by command of HER Maszsty, has received the highest 
encomiums of the London press, and richly does it deserve them. We should be glad to see the work 
re-printed in this country ; or at least such portions of it as might serve to impress upon the authori- 
ties of our larger cities the great danger which must arise from over-crowding metropolitan grave- 
yards. Mr. Caapwicx’s abundant facts are admirably arranged, and the deductions from them sus- 
tained by irrefragable argument. The London T'imes not long since stated, that for sixteen years 
Mr. Epwin Cuapwicx had been the life and soul of the ‘ Poor Law Commission;’ ‘ contributing to 
it nearly all the information and intelligence it ever displayed, and imparting to its reports all the 
method, genius and spirit’ which so eminently characterized them, in comparison with such docu- 
ments generally. The Times added, that Mr. Coapwick’s long and valuable services should be re- 
warded by a transfer to another and higher sphere: ‘ That gentleman’s is made for better things than 
dry-nursing a Poor-Law Commission. We want something equivalent toa Ministerof Health; and 
were the office once made, Mr. CuaDwick would be elected tu it by popular acclamation.’ High praise, 
and richly deserved. . . . Among the publications of the Broruers Harper which will be cor- 
dially welcomed, is the revised edition of Webster's Octavo Dictionary. ‘The volume coutains some 
fourteen hundred pages, and exhibits the origin, orthography, pronunciation and definition of words, 
etc. It is thoroughly revised and much enlarged by Professor Goopricn, of Yale Collage, assisted 
by a number of gentlemen distinguished for their high attainments io the various departments of 
learning. Itis an invaluable work. The same publishers have recently issued, a ‘Life of Henry the 
Fourth,’ vy the novelist James ; Mackenzie's Miscellaneous Works ; and « charming illustrated little 
volume, ‘Zhe Boy's Autumn- Book,’ by Tuomas MILLER, the Euglish basket-maker. . . . It must 
be a sufficient fact for his publishers, and a pleasant evidence to the author of his acceptance with 
the public, that a fourth edition of Emerson’s Essays has just appeared from the press of Messrs. 
James MunrokE and Company. ‘This species of argumentum ad crumenam is not to be lightly set 
aside, even by the most trenchant critic. . . . Ansted’s ‘ Picturesque Sketches of Creation,’ from 
ihe weil-known house of LEA aND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, is a very valuable work, which sets 
forth in a simple form the chief results, hitherto, of geological investigation, and communicates to 
the reader definite ideas concerning the ancient history of the earth and its inhabitants. The nume- 
rous illustrations of the text add greatly to the advantage of the reader... . ‘A Budget of Let- 
ters,’ conveys the title, and in some sort the quality, of a volume of records of European travel, re- 
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cently issued from the press of Messrs. WiLttam D. TickNnor anp Company, Boston. We cannot 
affirm that the writer has added a great deal to the stores of information to be derived from the thou- 
sand-and-one books by previous American travellers; yet the epistolary style of these sketches is 
natural and pleasing, and the work may find many once-readers. . . . ‘ZLandreth’s Rural Regis- 
ter, and Almanac for 1848,’ published by Messrs. Lza AND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, seems to us 
a work well calculated to advance the interests of agriculture, and contribute to the enjoyments of 
rural life. An edition of thirteen thousand bas already been exhausted; and arrangements have 
now been made which willsecure a copy to every farmer in the land who may desire one. - - . Wer 
ought before to have mentioned the regular receipt of ‘ Littell’s Living Age,’ a valuable compen- 
dium of choice foreign literature,from the enterprising house of BERForD AND ComMPANYy, corner of 
Vesey-street and the* Astor-House. From the same publishers, who receive at the earliest moment 
all the latest French and English periodicals and newspapers, pictorial or otherwise, we derive the 
numbers of a very neat and entertaining little series, called *T’he~Playmate, a Pleasant Companion 
for Spare Hours ;’ and the well-printed original issue, (through Messrs GouLp, KENDALL aNb Lin- 
COLN, of Boston,) of Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge ;’ a series too 
popular abroad, and now too well known in America, to require farther notice than an announce- 
ment. - - + We have heretofore expressed ourselves warmly in favor of Vatiemare’s System of In- 
ternational Literary Exchanges, the details of, and donations under which, have found their way 
into somany American journals. To those readers who may not be familiar with Mr. VatTEMARE’s 
excellent plan, a pamphlet lying before us, from the press of Mr. WiLttam T. JoHNson, State- 
printer, Augusta, Maine, containing the ‘Report and Resolves’ of the legislature of that State upon 
this subject, will supply an important desideratum. « - + Few medical students or practitioners can 
read the Discourses of Professor Ware on Medical Education and the Medical Profession, without 
deriving from them valuable and instructive lessons. The university of Cambridge has in Dr. Ware 
a gentleman who is evidently fully sensible of the great importance and dignity of the high office 
upon which he himself confers so much honor. - - + Messrs. GREELEY AND McELRratH, Tribune- 
Buildings, have published, in a very neat form, a second edition of ‘ Ewhank’s Historical Account 
of Hydraulic and other Machines for Raising Water, with observations on various subjects con- 
nected with the mechanic arts; including the progressive developement of the steam-engine, in all 
and every of its accessories; the whole revised and improved, with numerous illustrative engrav- 
ings. - + + ‘Christ's Messenger, or the Missionary Memorial,’ is the name given to a handsomely- 
appointed volume from the press of our friend Mr. Enywarp WaLKER, Fulton-street. Its objects, 
which are well supported by the contributions of very many capable American male and female 
writers, are to invoke greater attention to missions, and to incite those engaged in them to renewed 
energy and devotion. Articles of a lighter character, but of collateral interest, pleasantly diversify 
the contents of the volume. A fine composition, printed in oil-colors, faces the title-page, and the 
book is otherwise prettily illustrated by fine wood-engravings printed in tints. + + + ‘Artist-Life’ 
is the title of a well-printed volume, recently published by the enterprising Messrs. APPLETON AND 
Company, from the pen of Mr. H.T. Tuckerman. We are left but time and space to say ‘ at this 
present’ that the volume contains sketches, some original and others compiled, of twenty-three 
American painters. It is by no means complete; and among the omissions we remark the names 
(or their absence rather) of Pace and Ettiotrr. The sketehes however were originally furnished 
to a Magazine, and it is possible that the author intends to continue them. * - + We have received 
from Messrs. FrrtuH, HALL AND Ponp, Broadway and Franklin-Square, a beautiful and happily- 
conceived work, entitled ‘A Bouquet of Melody, and Musical Annual,’ adorned with ten admirably- 
executed lithographs. The frontispiece is a finely-engraved portrait of that enchanting canca- 
trice, JENNy Linp. It contains also four female representatives of the Seasons — Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Wiuter— in the first style of lithographic excellence; a drawing of ‘The Dying Emi- 
grant’s Prayer,’ a portrait of Miss JaNE ANDReEws, and other pictorial designs, together with a 
choice collection of Songs, Waltzes, Quick-steps, Quadrilles and Polkas, by celebrated resident 
foreign and American composers, never before published. This work will be issued at a price 
withiu the means of all amateurs in the United States. A large sale may be confidently predicted 
for this truly admirable book. - + - We are favored by Messrs. BARTLETT AND WELFORD with a 
thick pamphlet-volume, containing ‘ Observations on the Aboriginal Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley.” itis from the capable pen of Mr. E.G. Squrer, and is taken from the second volume of the 
‘Transactions of the American Ethnological Society.’ It is liberally illustrated, and describes the 
character of the ancient earth-works, and the structure, contents and purposes of the mounds, with 


notices of the minor remains of ancient art. We regret that it reaches us at so late an hour. 
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